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Conference Calendar 


JUNE 

Pasadena, Calif. 

California Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section. Fifth Annual 
Summer Conferences on Personnel Administration and Managerial De- 
velopment. Mr. Robert D. Gray, Director, Industrial Relations Section, 
Calif. Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif. 


JULY 


Ann Arbor, Mich. University of Michigan 

University of Michigan. Fifth Annual Conference on Aging 
Dr. Wilma Donahue, Institute for Human Adjustment, Rackham Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OCTOBER 


Chicago. Hotel Drake 

The National Association of Suggestion Systems. 1oth Annual Convention 
Mr. H. J. Richey, National Biscuit Company, 449 W. 14th Street 
New York 14, N.Y. 





Edttor te Keader:- 


THe GENERAL Motors INsTITUTE at 
Flint, Michigan is a full-fledged college 
giving the Bachelors Degree to students 
who complete the 5-year cooperative course. 
These courses are in Business Administra- 
tion and in Engineering. They are almost 
the exact equivalent of the courses given at 
other well known cooperative colleges such 
as the University of Cincinnati, Drexel 
University, Antioch College and others. It 
is however strictly a General Motors Col- 
lege. Students are admitted who are already 
in the employ of General Motors Divisions 
or who have been selected for employment 
in those Divisions. Students pay tuition and 
pay their own living costs just as in any 
College. An important difference is that all 
of these students spend their work periods 
on the regular job in one of the Divisions of 
General Motors Corporation. 

I was in Flint, Michigan not long ago 
and, having a few hours to spare, went to 
call on an acquaintance who is the head of 
‘Personnel Evaluation Services’’, of the 
Institute, Dr. Orlo L. Crissey. Dr. Crissy is 
a psychologist who is known for his sound 
applications of psychological principles in 
industry. I met his two assistants, Dr. 
Andrew McGinley and LaRoy J. Morter, 
Jr. This small unit is engaged in work re- 
lating to test selection and evaluation of 
employees through psychological test meth- 
ods throughout General Motors. Their aim 
is to develop general studies which will be 
useful to the Personnel Departments of the 
various Divisions of the Corporation. 

Roy Morter took me for a tour of the 
Institute buildings. Any young man who is 
accepted for employment at General Motors 
and for tuition in the institute is a very 
fortunate young man indeed. The equipment 
is adequate and ample in amount. The In- 
stitute is now in its 24th year, having been 


founded during the period when Knudsen 
was head of General Motors Operations. 
Albert Sobey, now President Emeritus, is 
the man whose vision and enthusiasm 
brought the Institute into existence and 
under whose guidance it was developed to 
its present high state. Guy R. Cowing is 
now President and Director. His supporting 
faculty and staff includes more than 200 
men. 





Have you READ the amusing and ridic- 
ulous book by Stephen Potter called *‘The 
Theory and Practice of Gamesmanship’’, 
or “The Art of Winning Games with- 
out actually cheating’’? If you have read 
Gamesmanship you will also want to read 
‘“Lifemanship’’, or “‘The Art of Getting 
Away With It Without Being an Absolute 
Plonk’’. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
There is much that is amusing in both 
books—in the droll English way. There is a 
serious side to Lifemanship, too. The best 
way in which I can convey the spirit of 
these books to one who has not seen them 
is to tell of an incident that occurred to me 
last year. My wife and I were getting the 
““Dody”’ ready to sail, and I was engaged in 
the fussy job of setting the rigging which 
consists mostly of putting small pins into 
still smaller holes—or so it seems some- 
times. When the boat is on dry land and 
standing on its trailer the deck is about six 
feet off the ground. I was up on deck and 
my wife was down below looking in- 
terested but not very busy. It occurred to 
me that we were going to be late if I didn’t 
hurry, when I remembered that I'd left the 
sail bag in the car more than a hundred 
yards away. Now I could have taken the 
direct approach, saying something like this: 
“While I'm up here working why don’t 
you do something useful. How about going 
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out to the car and getting the sails?’’ I 
might even have been satisfied with a simple 
request, ‘Will you go and get the sails 
while I finish this rigging?” 

Instead of the direct approach I used 
the Lifemanship method. It went something 
like this: “‘Oh gosh, I forgot to bring the 
sails; I'll have to go after them.’’ Under the 
theory of Lifemanship a comment of this 
kind, made in a correct tone of voice, 
should—as it actually did in this case— 
bring this kind of reply: “Oh, you're 
busy; let me get them."’ Of course, you have 
to be careful how you use this method. Some 
people, especially wives, are apt to see 
through dodges of this kind. But there is a 
lot to be said for smoothing the course of 
life instead of taking it the hard way. 





THERE IS MORE TALK THAN ACTION 
about personnel research. Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) has actually done 
something about it. A report has just been 
issued by the research people in the Em- 


ployee Relations Department called *‘Made 
to Measure’’ telling of their work in the 
past several years in developing methods 
for better selection of foremen, engineers 
and clerks. The volume is a group of papers 
by the personnel men in different subsid- 
iaries of the Company, each one telling 
about their part of the big program. They 
were delivered at a company conference on 
personnel measurement held Jan. 31—Feb. 2, 
1951. The forced choice method of merit 
rating is also one of the projects successfully 
carried out in several companies. The report 
is a remarkable document and is a milestone 
in industrial personnel research. The man 
behind the whole research program is Dr. 
Edwin R. Henry, in general charge of em- 
ployee relations research for the parent com- 
pany. Ample proof was submitted of the suc- 
cess and practicality of the tests and other 
devices which were developed. Standard Oil 
is well ahead of the field on this project. 


Tue Assistant Epitor AND I kept a 


long anticipated appointment in New 
Haven, Conn. on Thursday, March 27th. 
This was the occasion of the Second Annual 
Personnel Conference of the Connecticut 
Personnel Association. The Conference was 
co-sponsored by Yale University, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration. The 
Connecticut Personnel Association, I was 
told, is a revival of an Association that has 
been in existence a good many years. About 
three years ago it began to go through a 
period of rejuvenation. Members give much 
credit in this period of rebirth to Tom 
Spates. Many of our readers will remember 
that Tom Spates capped a successful career 
as Vice President Personnel Administration 
at General Foods Corporation by antici- 
pating his retirement by a number of years 
and stepping over to Yale to become their 
first professor of Personnel Administration. 
You will find more about that story else- 
where in this issue. 

The Second Annual Personnel Con- 
ference of the Connecticut Personnel Asso- 
ciation was attended by more than 400 
persons from all over the state of Con- 
necticut. I believe that someone said that 
every county but one was represented. 
There were, in addition, quite a sprinkling 
of visitors—including ourselves—from 
many other states. The revival of activity 
in the Connecticut Personnel Association 
is symptomatic of the times. Personnel 
Associations in many parts of the country 
are being created for the first time or are 
going through a similar period of rebirth. 





Tom Spates, as we have just men- 
tioned, is now a full-fledged Professor. 
During one of the periods of intermission 
we went to Tom's office and heard him talk 
about his experiences during the past two 
years and something of his plans for the 
coming year. Tom is one of three men in 
the Department of Industrial Administra- 
tion of which Dr. Hudson B. Hastings is 
Chairman. Tom was enthusiastic about the 
attitude and enthusiasm of the students he 
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teaches, mostly Juniors and Seniors. He 
told how one after another of the various 
sections which he teaches asked permission 
to lengthen their period from an hour to an 
hour and forty minutes. He says this is a 
good omen for the future, when these 
young men become leaders in business and 
industry. Last year we published a paper 
written by one of the students and Tom 
read us extracts and told us stories about 
some of the others. 

When we asked Tom what he has 
been able to do with business leaders and 
personnel and industrial relations execu- 
tives in industry his face lighted up. He 
said that for a long time he had felt that 
industrial leaders in the community around 
New Haven were lacking in a progressive 
attitude towards personnel problems. He 
was much gratified and encouraged when 
recently the President of the New Haven 
Manufacturers Association secured the en- 
dorsement of the Association for a series 
of Conferences to be held at Yale University 
under Tom's direction. These Conferences 
will be designed for mature men already 
working in industry. This will give Yale 
University and Tom Spates in particular 
the opportunity of indoctrinating Con- 
necticut Industry with the sound and pro- 
gressive ideas which he was so successful 
in putting into effect in General Foods over 
a long period of years, greatly to the benefit 
of that Company. 





MANY DIFFICULT PROBLEMS ARISE upon 
the adoption of a pension plan. One of 
these is the inadequate pension provided 
for employees who have not been with the 
Company a long period of time prior to 
retirement. The U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, one of the largest 
casualty and fire insurance companies, 
solved this problem when their plan was 
adopted several years ago by a provision 
guaranteeing a minimum pension of 40% of 
the average salary to the date of retirement. 
This took care of a somewhat small number 


of cases of worthy employees and it set at 
rest many uncertainties that would other- 
wise plague the organization for a long 
period after the adoption of the plan. Sub- 
sequently this figure was raised to a 50% 
guarantee. The extra expense of this guar- 
antee was not great. 





Tue Nationat Inpustr1aL CoNFER- 
BNCE Boarp recently held a two-week 
course in personnel administration for 
people on the personnel staffs of member 
companies. The course was especially de- 
signed for newcomers or younger members 
of personnel departments. Those who at- 
tended found the course extraordinarily 
helpful. It gave them material for thought 
and study for years to come. The course 
was developed under the guidance of S. 
Avery Raube, Director of the Division of 
Personnel Administration of the Board. The 
members of his staff constituted the faculty. 
I asked ‘‘Ave’’ whether it wouldn't have 
been a good thing to draw on some of the 
distinguished personnel leaders in industry. 
I thought this would give stimulating as- 
sistance to the members of his staff who did 
most of the work as teachers. Ave had a 
very good answer and I quote from his 
letter in reply: 

‘“We are completely sold on the idea 
of gathening together as many different 
points of view from people outside the staff 
as we possibly can. Even at this Personnel 
Course we went “‘outside’’ for the final 
speaker who, at this first session, was Fred 
Atkinson, and he did an excellent job. 

‘“‘However, we looked at this Person- 
nel Course as a very different thing. We 
tried very earnestly to avoid merely pro- 
viding a series of disjointed sessions. On 
the contrary, one of our purposes was to 
furnish, through almost 40 sessions, as 
cohesive and coordinated glimpse of person- 
nel administration as we could possibly 
provide. In order to do that it was necessary 
for us to spend literally hundreds of hours 
of the staff members’ time—not only in 
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preparing the material for each specialist's 
sessions, but primarily for the purpose of 
securing this coordination. For example, the 
entire two weeks prior to the course was 
spent in a complete ‘‘dress rehearsal'’. Thus, 
although every staff member talked from 
notes, we knew in advance every thought 
and almost every word that was going to be 
uttered during the lectures. 

‘A number of the discussion periods 
were guided ones in which the group used 
the lecture and its own brain power to 
work out solutions. And throughout, each 
staff member's goal coincided precisely 
with the Board's main function, namely, to 
give a balanced view of the subject he was 
covering, with a full attempt to give ade- 
quate emphasis to various points of view. 
In addition, the student members went 
home with a small trunk full of supple- 
mentary material, most of which was 
furnished us very generously by a couple of 
hundred companies. This material, I might 
add, was selected very carefully in spite 
of its quantity to give the students a look at 
the different ways in which different com- 
panies try to solve similar problems.” 

From this description of how the 
course was organized and conducted you 
can get a very good idea of its thoroughness. 





From Saupr, ARABIA comes an in- 
teresting letter written by R. F. Holmes of 
the Arabian-American Oil Company. 

‘“We have enjoyed reading PersonNEL 
Journat and have gained a great deal from 
the intellectual stimulation its articles 
provide. We have adopted a plan of rotating 
the chairmanship of staff meetings among 
our personnel and have taken approxi- 
mately two hours to discuss in detail a se- 
lected article from such magazines as 
PERSONNEL JourNAL, Personnel, Fortune, 
etc. By so doing we feel that the conference 
leader gains good experience and the other 
members gain through the interchange of 
ideas and the resulting better understanding 
both of the author's thoughts and their 


colleagues’ beliefs. This also ensures that 
articles are read with real interest rather 
than mechanically. 

‘We will shortly embark on a program 
to improve our employees’ understanding 
of wage and salary administration. This 
effort will consist of two major parts, one 
designed to explain to Americans how job 
evaluation works and the Company's wage 
and salary program and policies. 

‘The other part of our program will 
be to explain to our non-Americans workers; 
comprising some 20,000 individuals of eight 
major nationalities, what the wage and 
salary policies are and the principles behind 
them. As you can appreciate, the two 
programs will have to be handled quite 
differently due to the differences in in- 
dustrial background and culture of the 
two groups. 

“We are planning to adopt a series 
of supervisory training courses combined 
with simple, cartoon-illustrated booklets 
which would explain principles and poli- 
cies. I recall having seen an effort of this 
type made by the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion during the middle of the last war and 
doubtless many other Companies have 
faced and successfully met the same prob- 
lems. We would be very appreciative of any 
assistance you can give us in indicating 
sources where we could obtain copies of 
successful efforts along this line."’ 

This glimpse of personnel problems 
in a strange land will, I am sure, be in- 
teresting to those of us here at home, 
where, no matter what other complication 
we may have, there is only one language 
and one civilization to be dealt with. It was 
a pleasure to send Mr. Holmes some ma- 
terial and to suggest several sources from 
which he might obtain further material. 





A LABOR COLUMN IN A NEWSPAPER iS 
not unusual but when the column is written 
by a labor man and the column is not cen- 
sored in any way by the newspaper editor 
then something remarkable has happened. 
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In April I told of the editorial policy 
of the weekly Archive of Dowingtown, 
Penna., which follows that practice. Bob 
Williams writes a column every week tell- 
ing labor's point of view under the heading 
“Sum and Substance’’. Just to show you 
that the Editors Jane and Robinson Mc- 
Ilvaine really mean what they say, I would 
like to quote from a letter of April 12th by 
Jane. 

“One of the things that gives me the 
incentive to keep going here when machines 
and men begin “blowing their tops’’ as is 
often the case around a printing establish- 
ment, is the fact that people such as you 
take such an interest in The Archive. It gave 
me great pleasure to read that very nice 
‘bit’ on page 406 of the Personnel Journal 
and I am very grateful to you. 

“In the light of an article from The 
American Press, which I am enclosing, am 
particularly interested in the fact that you 
noticed Bob Williams column. The story 
behind it all is most interesting. When the 
CIO lauded us as being the “‘first’’ I wrote 
the Press and asked if any other papers had 
a labor columnist. The article is the answer 
I received. (No.) I find it hard to believe 
that this is the case. If so, I think news- 
papers, or as you say the “capitalist press’’, 
is very much at fault. 

“Thinking you might be interested 
I am mailing you our Taft-Hartley con- 
troversy which you may have missed. I 
had a long talk with Bob Williams about 
it who finally admitted that his columns 
were being censored by the head of the 
union and that a column he had first 
written on Eisenhower was censored caus- 
ing him to hurriedly write the ‘‘attack’’ on 
the TH Law. Through this and subsequent 
conversations I have learned a little about 
Unionism that I didn’t know before. To 
summarize the matter briefly, what I have 
learned makes me believe all the more in 
the premise on which the editorial policy 
of The Archive is based—that it is vital to 
democracy that both sides be put before the 


public. 1 think Williams has a point when 
he says newspapers have fallen down on the 
job."” 

The attack on the Taft-Hartley Law, 
which Jane refers to, appeared in Bob 
Williams column for March 27th. The next 
week Jane wrote an editorial in reply and 
it was a scorcher. The following week Bob 
Williams column contained his rejoinder. 
It was spirited but I didn’t think it was 
very strong and certainly did not attempt 
to cover many of the points which she 
made in her editorial. No better demon- 
stration of the honesty of her editorial 
policy could be found than that Williams 
was allowed to make his own rejoinder in 
his own way. The episode is most refresh- 
ing, after all the one-sided junk in both 
the “‘capitalist press’’ and the labor papers. 





HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY ON 
TV is something new. Recently, one of the 
Philadelphia radio stations ran each week 
an afternoon story under the title ‘Human 
Relations in Industry’’. This presented 
problems of employees and their supervisors 
and was aimed at the potential audience of 
16,000 housewives. The response was en- 
thusiastic both from industry, the house- 
wives and from the union. Some industries 
heard about the telecast and thought 
enough of it to get a TV set and call in the 
supervisors for a look. The “‘actors’’ were 
hand-picked from industrial relations and 
personnel departments of the Philadelphia 
area, from their supervisors and from Drexel 
Institute of Technology graduate students. 
The series was produced through the joint 
efforts of Drexel Institute, The Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The material which 
was used was taken from the series of film 
strips developed at Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany and now published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York. 





A NEW KIND OF MEDICAL EXPENSE IN- 
SURANCE has recently been adopted by the 
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majority of the employees with salaries 
above $6000. a year at the Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia. Charles W. Brooks, Personnel 
Officer, told me the details of the new 
policy. It is designed to take care of the 
very large expenses that come infrequently 
during a serious illness. The policy pays all 
costs beyond the first one hundred dollars 
up to a total of $5000. for each person in 
any one year. This is something like the 
$100. deductible policy for automobile 
accidents. The cost is not small but it is 
surprisingly reasonable—$6.70 per month 
for husband and wife. 





CLEAR THINKING IS ESSENTIAL in per- 
sonnel and industrial zelations work. Clear 
thinkers are not too plentiful. “‘Bill’’ 
Winans is one of the few and it has carried 
him to the top. He has, for some time, been 
Vice President—Industrial Relations for 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, one 
of the “‘big ones’’. Here, for example, is a 
sample of ‘‘Bill’s’’ clear thinking: 


SEVEN MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


1. To recrust and select persons best qualified 
to perform the work of the organization 
and place them in jobs which afford 
them opportunity to utilize their maxi- 
mum Capacity, to achieve maximum job 
satisfaction while earning an adequate 
livelihood, to advance in accordance with 
their ambition and ability, and to de- 
velop into a successful business team. 

. To secure effective cooperation of workers, 
with each other and with management, 
in operating a profitable and progressive 
business which will sustain good wages, 
safe and healthful working conditions 
and friendly relations within the Organi- 
zation. 


3. To develop cooperative benefit plans 
which combine the ideas and the pur- 
chasing power of the Company and the 
employees, so as to provide adequate 
financial protection against the normal 
economic risks of all workers to such 
extent as may be necessary and socially 
desirable in supplementing individual 
and Government provisions to help 
meet the problems which arise out of 
sickness, accident, unemployment, old 
age, and death. 

. To prevent, so far as possible, accidents 
and occupational diseases which cause 
suffering and hardship to workers and 
their families, which impair the efh- 
ciency of operations, and which increase 
costs. ; 

. To assist in making the Company a credit 
to the community in which it is located by 
contributing to the social and economic 
well being of the entire community, 
through furnishing stable employment 
that sustains a good standard of living 
among its workers, and through financial 
and personal support of community in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

. To serve as a liaison between industry, 
Government and the public in the promotion 
and operation of activities which will 
increase the overall effectiveness of busi- 
ness as a constructive factor in the Na- 
tional economy. 

. Finally, to secure a clear understanding 
and acceptance by both workers and 
owners of Capital of their common in- 
terest and interdependence upon each 
other in our private competitive business 
system in America. 

William H. Winans 


Wid May 








Supervisors will stay awake through an analysis 
of the labor contract if the new “‘buzz’’ technique 
is used. The author tells how, by dividing the 
conference into small groups and stimulating them 
to think for themselves, you can put your ideas 
over. 


The “Buzz” Technique in 
Training 


By Harry E. Boyp, Senior Assistant Director 
Personnel Department, Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C. 


HE comparatively new ‘‘buzz’’ technique for setting questions for the speaker 

in large audiences offers an opportunity for a refreshing ‘‘new look’’ in super- 

visory conference programs. Our Foremanship Conference Program, now in its 
seventh year, presents, as a change from normal conference procedures, particular 
subjects which involve teaching rather than discussion. In a recent example, it was 
felt necessary to have a meeting on certain portions of the contract with the Union 
which were not being uniformly interpreted by all supervisors. 

In order to avoid a straight two-hour session of instruction, we cast about for 
some method that would hold the interest of the supervisors and get the proper 
interpretations across. Our conferences are usually held in groups of about twenty 
supervisors. Actual attendance varies from fifteen to twenty-four, as supervisors, 
unable to meet with their own groups at specified times, fill in with other groups. 
There are fifteen groups in all. 

Our problem was to obtain a better understanding of the contract itself and 
discuss some of the situations that had arisen. It was felt that the problem could be 
met by questions and answers plus discussion of particular variations that had 
cropped up at different times. The questions, of course, were easy. We simply combed 
the files and brought out the troublesome situations that had come up so frequently. 
Answers to these questions were drafted, citing Article and Section of the contract, 
plus some explanation of the reasoning behind the contract provisions. One interest- 
ing feature, disclosed in our preliminary work was that the supervisors knew they 
were required to do one thing or another because the contract said so. However, 
not having the benefit of the discussions and negotiations leading up to the par- 
ticular provision, they were not always able intelligently to apply it when con- 
fronted with a slightly different set of circumstances. 
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Tre ConFERENCE Is Divipep Into Groups 


In our conferences, as in all others, there are people who hesitate to speak out 
before the entire group. Knowing that we had to bring them into the discussion, 
we decided that a variation of the “‘buzz’’ method was the answer. As each con- 
ference group met, the participants were divided into smaller groups of four or five 
individuals and placed in circles in different parts of the conference room. Each 
supervisor was given a mimeographed statement of facts and four or five questions 
involving application of the facts, dealing with various Sections of the contract 
with the Union. 

The groups were then assigned questions to answer. The first small group was 
given the first question, the second small group the second question and so on. They 
were then told that they would be given ten minutes to discuss the question and 
arrive at an answer. Each group was told to select one of the group to act as spokes- 
man to give the answer agreed upon. Copies of the contract were available for ref- 
erence ii needed. 

All was quiet for the first few moments as the participants read the facts. A 
low hum of conversation began to spread through the room as the groups started 
discussion among themselves and argued out their answers. Usually an answer was 
reached before the ten minutes was over and the groups began considering questions 
assigned to the other groups. When the ten-minute period was up, the conference 
leader called upon the spokesman of the first group to give the answer to the ques- 
tion assigned to his group and a few words about the points considered in reaching 
the answer. When he finished, the spokesman for the second group was called upon 
and so on until all questions had been answered. 

The prepared answers were then read and discussed. When all points were 
cleared up and thoroughly understood, the same procedure was followed with a 
different set of facts and questions. 

All participants voted it one of the most interesting and constructive confer- 
ences they had ever attended and we felt that our purpose had been accomplished 
in a very painless way. 











When you sit down to negotiate a new labor 
agreement you need all the help you can get. 
Here is a description of some useful devices that 
make it possible to do a better job of bargaining. 
They have been culled from the experience of an 
‘old hand"’ at the union bargaining table. 


Planning the New Labor 
Agreement 


By T. C. Kent, Jr., Director of Personnel, 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan. 


few tools, found useful over the years by skilled negotiators may help others. 

One of the better tools is a ‘‘contract notebook.’ For this use an 8} x 11 
notebook, pasting each paragraph of the contract on a separate page. Use each page 
for notes on difficulties connected with that clause: obscure meanings, uncertainties 
of application, findings of arbitrators, even the grievance settlements between Super- 
visors and committeeman, which eventually might affect policy. The notebook will 
prove a treasure when listing Management's views on changes needed in the Con- 


T= negotiation of a new labor agreement is a difficult business at best, and a 


tract. 

The Department of Labor’s monthly magazine ‘‘The Monthly Labor Letter’’ is 
easily available and is an invaluable tool in wage bargaining. Area wage surveys 
are tremendously important, of course, but occasionally one’s industrial neighbors, 
thanks to hefty arms contracts, have boosted the local hourly wage sky-high, while 
one’s competitors, located in a different area, are paying a much lower wage. Table 
C-1 in the Monthly Labor Letter supplies the average hourly and weekly earnings 
of production workers in nearly all industries, for the past three years. 

The Labor Turn-Over figures listed in Table B-1 of the same publication may 
assist negotiators in tightening absence rules; while those in Table B-2 will pin the 
turn-over figures down for one’s own industry. 

While obtaining the wage survey information in the local area, be sure to in- 
clude wage figures for the smallest industries, in addition to those comparable in 
operations and number of employees to your own. They are likely to be well below 
the highest figures, helping to prove that your own company’s wage level is near 
the average. Be sure the wage information you gather is correct. Very often, later 
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in the bargaining sessions, one of the Union negotiators will come up with the 
positive statement that the rate at the Glotz Company is a straight $2.20 per hour. 
What he doesn’t say is that this rate is correct, but only for, say, a small group of 
Glotz’ skilled workers who happen to be his friends. 

Many Companies have found it useful, at the first bargaining session, to pre- 
sent a list of “Company Demands,”’ or counter-proposals, which are deemed impor- 
tant to the Company. They should, however, represent reasonable and realistic re- 
quests for changes in the Agreement, rather than mere bargaining exchanges. 

Let the Union negotiators know you are seriously interested in the list of changes 
you present, and back them up with facts and figures. The bargaining Committee 
may scoff at statistics, but the International Representative or the Union Attorney 
will grasp their significance when it is pointed out, for example, that a badly- 
phrased seniority agreement has cost everybody money in lost time, and inefficiency 
of new operators. But be ready to prove your point. 


AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 


When Company and Union come together at the bargaining table, the chief 
Company negotiator should assume the chairmanship. Simply come in, begin the 
meeting, and act as Chairman. This gives Company negotiators considerable advan- 
tage in directing the course of later negotiations. If the Union challenges this as- 
sumed leadership, an agreement can be worked out whereby the chief Company and 
chief Union negotiators act as Chairman at alternate meetings. 

Insist that an agenda be drawn up, and adhered to during the sessions to follow. 
See that everyone at the bargaining table has a copy. This puts the Company on 
safe ground when, later, some members of the Union committee may grow restive 
and spread the rumor that ‘‘negotiations aren't getting anywhere."’ It’s easy to 
point to the record of accomplishment on the agenda. 

Have each item on the agenda, when language is agreed upon, initialed by 
someone from each party, so that no loose ends are left hanging to cause arguments 
later in the sessions when everyone has forgotten exactly what was said. Many com- 
panies and their Unions, of course, use recording equipment or a stenographer for 
this purpose, but their use sometimes inhibits frank discussion of real issues, and is 
a tacit admission that neither party trusts the other! 

Talk average wages, and stick to the facts. The International representative 
knows when you are talking facts, and the wage talks will take on a realistic tone. 
After all, the Union's research departments make the figures available to him, too. 
Some strategists will disagree, but in this era of stabilized wages many negotiators 
believe it best to place the wage issue at the top of the agenda. Settle it at once, if 
possible, so that bargaining on Union security, or the vacation issue, or seniority 
can be more realistic. Far too often, Company negotiators find themselves bargain- 
ing away cents-per-hour rather than accept a Union Shop. 
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Balancing the Union demand for wages, should be a Company proposal to in- 
crease productivity. But be careful of ‘productivity increases’’ based on the Union's 
statements concerning their widespread use. The oft-quoted statement that the pro- 
ductivity of the American Worker increases 2% or 3% per year is full of pitfalls for 
Management, which has itself increased his productivity through better methods, 
tools, and better materials! Proposals for the introduction of incentives, or of new 
time-studies on dubious operations are very sound bargaining ground; and very 
often a Union will accept a smaller wage increase rather than go through a long 
series of ‘‘He’s-loafing: it’s-a-speedup’’ arguments throughout the contract term. 

Some companies have found it extremely useful to give the Union almost a free 
hand in the writing of the Seniority clause. Naturally, when there are a large num- 
ber of relatively skilled jobs involving long training periods, ‘‘bumping’’ may in- 
volve a considerable cost item which Company negotiators cannot logically accept. 
But in many shops most can be learned in a very short time, and can be ‘‘bumped’”’ 
at little expense. 

‘Putting the seniority problem in the Union's lap’’ has advantages which many 
companies fail to realize. If the Company can accept the premise that Seniority is a 
Union concern, letting the Union handle the bumps will often transfer from the 
Company the resentment of the employees who happen to be bumped! 

And after all, though line supervision may be temporarily inconvenienced by 
bumping provisions, most Companies genuinely want to keep older employees on 
the payroll in times of reduced production. 

Skilled negotiators know the local Union's politics. They know which mem- 
bers of the bargaining committee are ambitious for higher Union office; which ones 
are unlikely to be re-elected; what plant departments are exerting the greatest pres- 
sure at the bargaining table. The talk at the bargaining table will reflect these over- 
tones, and the Company negotiators will know what weight to give the arguments 
of those who present them. 

Some mention must be made of the importance of sincerity and integrity. The 
Union's negotiators, in order to keep their jobs, may occasionally be forced to dis- 
tort facts or exaggerate conditions. Not so Company negotiators. And the Union 
respects the negotiator whose word is his bond. 





How can a personnel director win the status nec- 
essary to do an effective job? The author of the 
following article suggests that the director can 
get the support he needs if he demonstrates his 
competence. By building sound relationships and 
doing a skillful job, he can command the backing 
he needs to do his work well. 


Status for Personnel Directors 


By Josep E. Kino, Executive Director 
Industrial Psychology, Inc. 


AVING recently assisted in the completion of a three-year study involving 

some 312,602 employees in about 600 companies in virtually all fields, I 

thought it would be of interest to lay aside all our technical material and 

discuss some of our findings relating to personnel directors. The study probed every 

aspect of selection, placement and training of employees in industry. In carrying on 

the research, we noticed some interesting points about personnel directors which 

might throw light on the perennial topic: how can personnel directors acquire more 
status and authority? 

First, let me outline some general findings of interest to personnel directors. 
Unfortunately, many managements have no clear idea of the nature of personnel 
work, and a few companies confuse personnel work with welfare activities and 
various paternalistic practices. They feel that personnel work is somehow luxury 
which contributes little or nothing to the welfare of an organization, and is simply 
an expense without making any contribution to cost reduction and improved op- 
erating efficiency. 

However, on cost of labor turnover alone, the Foundation study found that 
every employee termination meant a minimum loss of $250 to a company. In some 
companies where a good deal of employee training was involved, the loss to the 
company was as much as $2,500 for every employee who left or was laid off. Multi- 
plied on an annual basis, the yearly cost of labor turnover in some companies ran 
as high as $100,000. And this did not include such factors as scrap loss, additional 
supervision, employee morale, lower quality and poor customer service. These, too, 
make themselves felt in the final profit and loss statement, however. 

Poor selection and poor morale are often the root of these evils, but increased 

From a paper read before the personnel division of the annual conference of the Foundation for Management Research 
December 17, 1951, Chicago, Illinois. 
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welfare activities are not the answer. Oen answer is more scientific selection, place- 
ment and training. The object is to build and maintain a working force which will 
be stable, productive and satisfied, and to insure union-management relationships 
which will be free from conflict. In short, sound personnel practice is designed to 
get the right kinds of employees, place them properly and handle them effectively. 


Don't SHorT-CircuIT THE SUPERVISOR 


Many personnel directors have not learned to safeguard the prerogatives and 
status of the line supervisors and as a result get no co-operation from them. This is 
unfortunate both for the supervisors and the personnel department, since they were 
often found to be working at cross-purposes. Sometimes the personnel department 
had not taken the line supervisors into its confidence, with the result that super- 
visors thought the personnel department was full of theoretical people without any 
clear-cut, practical ideas, or that personnel men didn’t understand line problems and 
were too busy with paper work to talk to foremen. This, we found, often resulted 
from the personnel director's failure to explain his programs to the supervisors first 
—a very real and practical necessity. 

In the main, in those plants in which we found that the personnel director had 
little status, two factors were present: (1) human relations were neglected by per- 
sonnel directors themselves, and (2) the quality of personnel work was poor. 

(1) For example, it was not uncommon to find personnel directors anxious to 
indoctrinate all supervisors with working principles of human relations methods to 
be used by them in dealing with their employees. Yet many personnel directors 
failed to handle the supervisors with the same studied, careful manner which they 
urged supervisors to use on employees under them. This failure appeared to cause 
much of the dissension between supervisors and the personnel department, and as a 
result gave top management an excuse for not centralizing authority for personnel 
policy in the personnel director. 

Where the researchers found that the personnel director had the confidence of 
the supervisors because personnel programs were explained to foremen and depart- 
ment heads in advance and subjected to their criticisms and comments, there was 
little difficulty on personnel matters. 

Our first conclusion on personnel directors stands out here: for personnel directors 
to acquire respect they must win the confidence of the men with whom they work—the super- 
visors and the department heads. This depends primarily on successful human rela- 
tions. 

(2) While human relations were important, they were not the whole story. In 
some instances we interviewed line foremen who spoke well of the personnel director 
personally, but added they weren't sure ‘‘if he knew what he was doing."’ In other 
instances, company heads were personally fond of the personnel director, yet doubted 
that his activities were worthwhile. 
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Extensive probing led to our second conclusion: for personnel directors to acquire 
respect they must evidence an expert ability to select and place employees, and to recommend 
the right transfers and promotions. Expert ability in job classification and evaluation, 
wage and salary administration, merit rating, union negotiations and labor relations, 
is also a part of the status building. 

Where the supervisors and department heads were obviously satisfied with the 
work of the personnel department and respected its judgment, top management soon 
adopted that same opinion. The respect which top-ranking personnel directors en- 
joyed was based on their competence. 


ConsIDER APTITUDES OF APPLICANTS 


In some plants, we still found that personnel directors were concerned solely 
with hiring as many “‘hands"’ as possible, without considering aptitudes, produc- 
tivity, stability, or anything else. At the other end of the scale were the plants 
where personnel directors ‘“‘pinpointed’’ the worker, to find his exact physical and 
mental fitness and to see if he were emotionally adjusted to the requirements of the 
job. These latter plants were almost always the industry leaders, although not nec- 
essarily the largest in their fields. In nearly all of these, the personnel director had 
achieved status. In between were the great numbers of companies whose personnel 
work was sometimes good, sometimes bad, and the status of the personnel director 
varied directly. 

All this emphasis on sound personnel practice is not a new craze. It is based on 
the repeated finding that the efficiency of workers tends to approximate the efficiency 
of the poorest worker in the group. In many companies where employees work on 
a group basis, the inefficiency of one or two will slow up the entire line. An in- 
competent worker is not only a liability to the company but a source of direct loss 
to the other workers in the group. Anything that improves the selection of em- 
ployees, is valuable to everyone in a plant; employees and management alike. 

Unfortunately, most selection methods are haphazard. Many personnel directors 
fail to realize that employee selection is prediction as to how the applicant will work 
out on the job. If the procedures used do not lend themselves to prediction, there is 
little point in using them. If no other improvement in a personnel department were 
possible, the use of aptitude tests for job applicants and for employees being con- 
sidered for transfer, promotion or lay-off, would be a major step forward. 


Casz Histories 


The personnel department of a company manufacturing precision instruments 
began using job-tests for the selection of new employees. When over a nine-month 
period, the personnel director was able to cut the training time of newcomers from 
208 hours to 111 hours, top management began to take its personnel department 
more seriously. 

In a large insurance company, all employees in the statistical department were 
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tested by job-tests. Those not showing the needed aptitudes for that particular work 
were transferred to other departments where they could be more useful. New em- 
ployees were brought into their old clerical positions. Within nine months, the 
company found that the same number of 162 statistical clerks were now turning out 
approximately 1} times as much work with no increased labor costs. Here too, the 
personnel department came in for praise. 

Another company, a large manufacturer of pumping equipment, tentatively used 
job-tests on all new, semi-skilled machine operators being hired for short-cycle, 
repetitive jobs. The test results, however, were not used in the hiring decision, 
according to top management decision. After a year of testing employees on these 
jobs, the company found that had they hired on the basis of the job-test results, 
they would have saved themselves $40,000 in labor turnover. Many of the prospec- 
tive employees who had had low scores on the tests and were hired anyway for this 
work, left within the year. Here too, the personnel department was given authority 
to institute widespread testing. 

This may go far to help personnel directors in the quest for recognition, since 
it will considerably narrow the guesswork in employee selection and promotion, 
and hence build respect for the personnel department both in the front office and 
the shop. 

The problem of recognition for personnel directors is one which can be solved 
today within the plant. There is no need to wait for that hoped-for time when 
every man's contribution to a company will be honestly assessed and he will be 
given his proper place in the company hierarchy. 

In the main, the solution lies with the personnel director himself. He must 
learn to merit the confidence of supervisors which in turn depends upon his own per- 
formance. If he does a good job recognition will not long be held from him. 
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Here is the story of a career which is typical of 
our industrial age. Believing that human relations 
is a vital factor in industry, he dared to invite 
union time-study men to set pay rates, and was 
once employed solely to criticize his employer. 
The story of Wade Shurtleff is a challenge to 
everyone interested in personnel. 


From Labor Editor to Indus- 


trial Relations Director— 
Wade E. Shurtleft’s Story 


the subject of human relations. In the audience was Louis B. Seltzer, editor of 

the Cleveland Press, referred to by Life Magazine as ‘“Mr. Cleveland.’’ The 
following day there appeared in the Press a signed editorial by Seltzer, giving his 
reactions to the talk he had heard. 

‘The speaker was young, alert, able, and was dealing with an extremely com- 
plicated subject in such a way as to bring his audience all the way to him—a gift 
whose possession is not always enjoyed by men much his senior in years and experi- 
ence,’’ Seltzer wrote. 

“But he was doing it because he knew his subject—men on the assembly lines 
in the big factories, and the managements of big corporations. To make himself an 
expert in the field of modern industry had been his ambition from early in life. He 
had studied for it, had debated it, lived it, worked it, and now he was the indus- 
trial relations director of one of the nation’s largest plants, the Willys-Overland 
jeep-makers in Toledo. 

‘In his audience were many who had spent a life-time in America’s factories. 
They listened, and they, like myself, learned something new—the viewpoint of a 
vigorous, up-and-coming, hard-hitting young man, squarely on the beam of his gen- 
eration, with the vision, insight, and realism which are making him an outstanding 
success in his profession he so earnestly believed was so important in a modern and 
intricate world of machinery and men.”’ 

In another part of his editorial, Seltzer recalled that ‘‘when Wade Shurtleff was 
a small boy he used to come to the Press office. I would talk with him. Even then, 
at 10 and 12, he was fascinated by the way an office worked, and why, and how 
decisions were made affecting people, and how much voice the people had in the 
affairs of a big place like the Press."’ 


Te: years ago Wade Shurtleff was talking before a group of industrialists on 
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Shurtleff never lost his zest for learning about people. At Ohio University he 
took practically every course the school offered in labor relations, economics, and 
sociology. His summer vacations were spent doing field work. Intrigued by the con- 
troversy over the Tennessee Valley Authority, he hitch-hiked throughout the valley 
to find the answers. Another summer found him at a Quaker work camp in Missis- 
sippi where he and other students hoed cotton themselves to understand better the 
plight of share croppers. When the Harlan County coal trials were held in Kentucky 
in the latter thirties, Shurtleff was an interested observer in the courtroom. He 
picked cherries, worked at a summer resort, and went through coal mines. 


Epitor oF A Lasor Paper 

He was determined to get more than an academic knowledge of labor and gov- 
ernment. Upon graduation from Ohio University in 1939 he became the editor of a 
labor paper. Then he won an appointment to the National Labor Relations Board, 
and also found time to include in his experience short terms in such varied occupa- 
tions as civil service examiner and even as sweeper in a large Cleveland factory. 

In 1942, Shurtleff was made Assistant Director of Personnel of the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, Cleveland manufacturers of electrical appliances, 
which at that time had three plants and approximately 3000 employees. Clevelanders 
could tell you that labor relations at the Apex plants left much to be desired. In 
1941 the International Association of Machinists climaxed a bitter dispute at Apex 
by striking. The men went back to work after seven weeks, but employee relations 
continued to grow worse, and productive efficiency hit an all-time low. 

After six months with the company, Shurtleff was appointed personnel director. 
From that day on interesting things happened at Apex. Turning point in the em- 
ployee relations came with the introduction of a standard-hour incentive plan in 
1943. This may not seem unusual, until you learn that the union nominated ten of 
their hourly-paid production workers who, at company expense, were trained in 
time-study procedures. These union time-study men set the rates. There are no com- 
pany time-study men. 

Commenting on the plan, the labor editor of a Cleveland paper stated that the 
idea of having the union time its own jobs is ‘‘as unorthodox as if, in law enforce- 
ment, a policeman should invite his prisoner to hold the gun."’ And a writer for 
the New York Times commented that ‘‘some of the practices cause head-scratching 
among employers more concerned with safeguarding management's right to man- 
age.’ But experience proved that Shurtleff’s thinking was both sound and practical. 
Let's look a little further to see the results of such thinking. 

As might be imagined, Shurtleff is idealistic. In talks he gives to various busi- 
ness groups, his audiences usually do a double-take. At first they are prone to be 
critical of him as being too optimistic and unorthodox in his approach to personnel 
problems. Strangely enough, by the end of his talks it is not unusual for them to 
feel he puts too much emphasis on relating good human relations to the profit and 
loss statement. 
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‘‘When you tie personnel work to dollars-and-cents you are talking the language 
of top management,’ Shurtleff told American Management Association's personnel 
conference a year ago, ‘‘and it is often astounding how quickly top management 
pays increased attention to personnel matters which theretofore had seemed merely 
of academic interest because they were not thought of as cost factors.”’ 


Goop PERsONNEL Work Saves Money 


In Apex's case, for example, he is quick to point out that not only have ex- 
tremely good employee relations resulted from their unusual plan—but they have 
paid off for management. Average hourly earnings at Apex in 1941 were go¢ an 
hour. By 1949 average hourly earnings had climbed to $1.95;—an increase of 117 
per cent. During this same period of time, the direct labor hours per unit (a con- 
ventional wringer clothes washer) went from 4.26 hours down to 2.86 hours—a 
decrease in labor hours per unit of 33 per cent. However, despite the 117 per cent 
increase in earnings, the direct labor unit cost rose only 46 per cent. 

Shurtleff left Apex in 1946, at the age of 28, to become Director of Industrial 
Relations and Personnel of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Brought 
in by James Mooney, former vice-president of General Motors and new president of 
Willys-Overland, Shurtleff was given free rein to reorganize the personnel depart- 
ment. A noticeable improvement in labor relations occurred. ‘‘Under their leader- 
ship,’’ commented the Toledo Blade newspaper, ‘‘Willys-Overland showed much 


more concern for the’ economic welfare of the whole community and its employees 
than it had done for years."’ 

Handling employee relations in a firm employing more than 10,000 employees, 
most personnel executives will agree, is a pretty big job in itself. It was. But still 
Shurtleff found time to write several books and articles on labor relations, and to 
publish and edit a widely-circulated and quoted weekly labor letter called ‘‘Labor 
Trends and Policies.”’ 


Upon leaving Willys, Shurtleff went to Washington where he served as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. This position was a direct result 
of his labor letter. Earlier in the year he had written a highly critical article on 
labor services. The criticism drew barbs from several publishers of materials for 
personnel people. But not from BNA. Instead, they packed their vice president on 
a plane and sent him to Toledo to see if Shurtleff had any more criticisms which he 
hadn't voiced. Also, to offer him the position of Associate Editor. 

Actually, Shurtleff claims, his title should have been ‘‘chief criticizer."’ ‘“They 
told me,”’ he says, “‘that I would be an asset to their organization—that is, so long 
as I remained in a highly critical mood 24 hours a day. And, of course, suggested 
ways of bettering their services. It was one of those jobs you dream about—getting 
paid to raise hell with your employer.” 
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This, of course, was not the whole story. BNA had appropriated a considerable 
sum of money to undertake extensive research in the field of foreman training and 
other related subjects, with the idea of supplying services in these fields to its clients. 
Shurtleff coordinated this program and helped lay the groundwork for BNA’s sub- 
sequent publishing of materials for foremen. 

Last year he left BNA. Every job, he points out, has its occupational hazards. 
In the case of BNA, he says, “‘I just got to the point where I couldn't find anything 
to criticize.”’ 


Back To INDUSTRY 


Shurtleff returned to his hometown, Cleveland, where he was appointed Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations of the Standard Products Company, an automotive parts 
manufacturer with a string of plants across the country. President of Standard Prod- 
ucts is Harry D. Myers, a young aggressive executive formerly with Thompson 
Products of Cleveland. ‘‘With us,’’ he told Shurtleff, ‘‘you can do the things most 
personnel men only dream about.”’ 

‘To work with a president with the outlook and philosophy of Mr. Myers,”’ 
he wrote a friend last June, ‘‘is a real challenge. I'm going to live with this job 24 
hours a day. In addition, I don’t plan to get involved in any outside activities—so 
you probably won't be hearing much about me.”’ 

‘Glad to hear that you are dropping your strenuous outside schedule of activ- 
ities now that you are back in Cleveland,’’ his friend replied a couple of months 


later. ‘‘Noticed, however, that you spoke before the Silver Bay Conference, accepted 
appointment as an industry member of the regional Wage Stabilization Board in 
Cleveland, accepted an appointment to the Personnel Advisory Board of the NICB, 
have a new book coming out soon, are scheduled to talk before the AMA Personnel 
Conference in Chicago, and a few other sundry activities." 

During the last ten years Shurtleff has taken only two weeks vacation. Odds 
are that he will keep about the same batting average during the next decade. 


continued from page 80 
PERSONNEL: 8} years practical experience includes employment, employce relations, classification, 
salary administration, testing and counseling. M.A. Guidance & Personnel Administration. Age 32, 
married. Will relocate 250 mile radius of New York City. Salary desired over $5000. Resume on re- 
quest. Reply Box 276. 


PERSONNEL OFFICER: Assistant; employee relations. Male, age 33, married, WWII. ASTP Ad- 
vanced Personnel Psychology; M.A. psychology; Varied experiences, Vocational Advisor. Clinical 
Psychologist. Personnel, Federal Government. Wish opportunity in progressive private industry. 
Will relocate. Resume. Reply Box 277. 


LABOR RELATIONS: Attorney. Two years’ experience in negotiations, arbitration, contract writ- 
ing, NLRB, Wage and Hour, wage and salary administration and stabilization. Seeking position in 
New York City industrial area. Age 28. Present salary $4000. Reply Box 178. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: Heavy experience in supervisory training, using conference 
role-playing and case discussion methods. Able to analyze needs and adopt material. Additional 
experience in interviewing and placement work for large university; college graduate; age 48; prefer 
Metropolitan New York area. Reply Box 79. 





The Essence of Personnel 
Administration 


It is important to take time out, oc- 
casionally, from what we are doing and how 
we do it, so that we can consider the whys 
of personnel administration and consider 
the whole setting in which our work is 
done. Such investigation and reflection 
enable us to modify our methods, discard 
what is not working out well, and experi- 
ment a bit with something new. If we can 
give attention also to what others think 
about the problems encountered we may 
even find some of our attitudes toward 
personnel management changed. The result 
should be that we perform specific functions 
more critically and with more insight. 

Good material for such inventory- 
taking exists in numerous periodicals, con- 
fereace proceedings, research reports and 
of course in many books. It is not easy, 
though, for a busy personnel executive to 
compile a selective list from such scattered 
sources for himself. Fortunately, discrimi- 
nating collections are published in book 
form from time to time. A recent one is 
READINGS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
Edited By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 477 
pages. $4.50). This new book by the authors 
of PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION—A PoINT 
or View AND A Martnop, which was re- 
cently reviewed in PeRsoNNEL JouRNAL, 
represents an excellent selection of readings 
for the practitioner in the personnel field. 
It emphasizes the broader problems and 
some limitations of modern personnel ad- 
ministration. It includes also some criti- 
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cisms and doubts voiced by union leaders 
such as Solomon Barkin of CIO's Textile 
Workers Union and William Gomberg of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers, 
AFL. 

Substantial in themselves, many of the 
papers in this volume will no doubt lead 
readers to the books from which they have 
been selected. Some deal with research still 
in progress. Others appeared as articles in 
PERSONNEL JourNAL and similar publica- 
tions, and quite a few were published in less 
easily available journals. 

A considerable amount of this material 
already will be familiar to many personnel 
executives, but hardly anyone will fail to 
find many chapters containing something 
that is new to him. In addition, probably 
most readers will get something extra out 
of having this material collected in one 
volume. In this way it facilitates, and even 
invites, comparisons. The editors have ar- 
ranged the selections in six major sections, 
each prefaced with an Introduction written 
by themselves, thus unifying the papers of 
the several authors. The main sections are: 
I. Nature and Scope of Personnel Adminis- 
tration; II. Analyzing and Handling Person- 
nel Problems; III. The Foreman: His Place 
and His Problems; IV. Building and Main- 
taining Work Teams; V. Wages and Work 
Assignments; VI. Employee Services and 
Programs. 

Out of about 45 papers included in this 
book, 20 were written by experienced busi- 
nessmen. Represented, for example, are 
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Thomas G. Spates, Lawrence A. Appley, 
Walter Dietz, Alexander R. Heron, L. 
Urwick, James C. Worthy, Glenn Gardiner 
and Herman W. Steinwerth. Among the 
social scientists who contribute to the 
volume are: F. J. Roethlisberger, William 
F. Whyte, Alex Bavelas, Douglas Mc- 
Gregor, Benjamin Selekman and others. 

The line of thinking developed in the 
six sections into which the authors have 
organized their material may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. Personnel administration is man- 
agement because it is getting results 
through and with people. It is neither a 
solo job nor purely technical. It is a partner- 
ship between representatives of line and 
staff officials. Where employees are or- 
ganized, it includes working with union 
leaders to stimulate and develop employees 
in pursuit of organizational goals. 

2. In order to do this effectively, 
leaders at all levels need to understand how 
organization parts and wholes are related. 
Such understanding can be shared by ef- 
fective communication and by expert listen- 
ing. Each communication can be interpreted 
as a symptom of morale. Thus each contact 
can be used as a fresh opportunity to im- 
prove the quality of human relations. 

3. In personnel administration, the 
supervisor is a key man. He has vital re- 
sponsibilities for human relations. In order 
to meet them, he needs certain innate 
qualities as a leader. He also needs prepara- 
tion, continuing development, sound or- 
ganizational policies to guide his decisions, 
and strong support from higher manage- 
ment. 

4. Relationships within each small 
group (within management, the union and 
among the rank and file) should be char- 
acterized by team spirit. When this quality 
exists, then teamwork can gradually be 
developed. Each step in the employment 
process and every contact by management 
representatives and union leaders can be 
directed toward this goal. 


5- One specific way in which manaze- 
ment Can encourage team spirii ‘s co <e- 
velop a sound wage and salary structure. This 
can give tangible evidence that the company 
itself has a high standing in the community 
It can, also show how each job ‘‘rates”’ in 
relation to all other kinds of jobs within 
the company itself. In determining wages 
and setting work assignments, management 
can benefit by the thinking and experience 
of union leaders. Without such cooperation, 
sound decisions and effective two-way 
communication throughout the company 
cannot be achieved. 

6. Nowhere is the personnel point of 
view more needed than in integrating two 
matters that are commonly treated as 
separate or even conflicting goals: meeting 
the human problems of employees and the 
production problems of management. Both 
are matters of common concern to workers 
and managers alike. This is because all 
these people are members of one working 
community, which was built for a common 
set of purposes. Effective personnel admin- 
istration releases energy, stimulates develop- 
ment, encourages teamwork, and helps 
with human problems. Under these condi- 
tions, employees are more willing and better 
able to make their maximum contribution 
toward the technical aims of lower costs 
and increased production. Such aims are 
then seen not as management demands, 
but as goals for all organization members. 

It is really of great interest that the 
editors can make these six points, based 
on the main drift of the papers they include 
in this collection. There is much agreement 
among the various authors and this is en- 
couraging, for it points to recognition and 
acceptance of some principles in personnel 
management. There is considerable dis- 
agreement, though—especially so in actual 
practice. This collection of readings is an 
excellent one, bound to be stimulating to 
the personnel executive as well as in- 
formative to the advanced student. 





Other Recent Books 


ADMINISTRATIVE Action—The Techniques 
of Organization and Management. By 
William H. Newman. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York, 1951. Price $4.75. pp. xi, 483. 


“The purpose of this book is to help 
improve the effectiveness of executives in 
modern enterprises,"’ is the author's suc- 
cinct statement of his own intention. And 
this intention he fulfills in a clear and 
vigorous way within the frame he has set 
for himself. This frame includes analysis of 
ways and means under the categories of 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing 
and controlling. 

The debt to Frederick W. Taylor is 
thus acknowledged to be a real one. Yet 
the ground covered goes beyond the Taylor 
thinking without, however, including as 
much of the social psychological contri- 
bution of the last two decades as might 
usefully have been added. 

This book is admirable in its lucid 
exposition, useful alike for student and 
executive. My major critical comment is 
that in a book of close to five hundred 
pages, the author devotes only sixteen 
pages to ‘Motivation’ plus an all too 
brief final chapter on ‘‘Putting Adminis- 
trative Principles to Work."’ It would seem 
to me that present outlooks on these 
matters would suggest the need for a 
greater infusion throughout the text of 
concern about how and why people are to 
be brought to do that which is known to 
be good practice. The literature on the 
what of management will continue to be 
copious. But the whys and the hows in 
behavioral terms will remain to challenge 
and elude us. 

I am all for what this book succeeds 


in doing. I have, however, a real question 
as to whether it should not have attempted 
more. 


Ordway Tead 


INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT. By James F. 
Lincoln. Cleveland, O.: Lincoln Electric 
Company. 262 pages. $1.00. 


This low-priced edition of an im- 
portant book on successful management- 
employee relations will acquaint a greater 
number of personnel executives with Mr. 
Lincoln's remarkable achievement. Not 
every company, for diverse reasons, would 
be able to do what the Lincoln Electric 
Company did. To some extent, tiough, 
many more companies could apply some of 
Mr. Lincoln's methods—and his point of 
view. Mr. Lincoln believes that what is 
good for management is good for the em- 
ployee, too, and for the government. Han- 
dicaps placed on management weaken 
industrial leadership, and if carried far 
enough, will discourage it to the disap- 
pearing point. The union, Mr. Lincoln 
says, cannot take the position of ‘‘more 
money for less production’’ but must lead 
employees to see that productivity by them 
and skillful direction by management are 
the sound ways to obtain a better standard 
of living for all. Other people have said 
these things of course. The difference in 
hearing them from James Lincoln is that 
he has put them into practice. It is a long, 
long time since there has been anything 
like a strike at his company. The machinery 
industry has an annual average increase 
in productivity of 2.74 per cent. At Lincoln 
Electric Company the rate has been 15.35 


per cent per year! 


SS a aw 
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Human ReEations IN ADMINISTRATION: 
Tue Soctotocy oF OrGanizaTion. By 
Robert Dubin. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc. 573 pages. $7.35. 

This book makes an excellent text 
for students because the choice of material 
is first-rate and the book contains 185 
pages of case material. These cases augment 
and illustrate the papers that appear in the 
front section of the book. There is a well- 
prepared index of 8 pages. For the experi- 
enced personnel practitioner, the cases are 
of less interest than the selected readings 
that precede them. These come from a 
variety of periodicals, including foreign 
ones. Some, but by no means all of these 
selections no doubt will be familiar to the 
average reader in the field. The special 
merit of the book, apart from the case 
material, is the way in which the author 
has arranged the material and tied it to- 
gether with his own comments in order to 
bring a difficult subject to the reader. 

Titles of a few of the papers are: 
Unofficial Union Management Relations; 
Organization Frictions; Organization as a 
Social System; Bureaucracy, Power and 
Authority; and Control and Communica- 
tion. 


PsycHoLoGicaL ANALYsIs oF Economic Bg- 
HAvior. By George Katona. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 347 pages. $6.00. 


Dr. Katona is Program Director of the 
Survey Research Center at the University of 
Michigan which has done so much work of 
importance to personnel management (in- 
cluding Dr. Rensis Likert’s investigations 
in the Prudential Insurance Company). 
Dr. Katona is also Professor of Economics 
and Psychology at the University. This 
book is the result of many years work, en- 


couraged at various times by grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation and similar sources. 
Its theme is this: Economic processes stem 
directly from human behavior but this 
simple and important fact has not received 
the attention it should in modern economic 
analysis. The author believes that both 
economics and psychology must be used in 
order to understand the behavior of con- 
sumers and businessmen. Yet to understand 
this book it is not necessary to be familiar 
with both these subjects. The author has 
endeavored to present psychological prin- 
ciples so that they will be understandable 
to readers whose background is primarily 
economic, and, similarly, he aims to present 
economic principles so that they will be 
understandble to those whose background 
is in psychology. Dr. Katona, in fact, 
addresses his book to the general public as 
well as to the expert. We think it will be 
of wide interest. 


INCREASING PgERsonaL ErFriciency. By 


Donald A. Laird. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 293 pages. $3.50 


Just published in April, this is an ex- 
panded edition of a book that has been 
widely popular for over 25 years. The book 
has been revised to bring it up-to-date with 
developments since it was first published. 
It is cleverly organized to provide exercises 
in self-development. For example, the 
author urges the reader to read only two 
chapters a week, spending a certain amount 
of time in between on the Personal Progress 
Pointers at the end of the chapters. Directed 
to the individual, the book deals with effi- 
cient living at work, at play, and in the 
home. Apart from personal interest, it could 
be useful to personnel workers who do 
counselling or who have responsibility for 
training employees. 





Personnel Research 


Faking Personality Test Scores in a Simulated 
Employment Situation. By Alexander G. 
Wesman, The Psychological Corporation, 
New York City. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 36, No. 2, April, 1952, 112-113. 

Industrial psychologists have found 
that personality inventories are ineffective 
because of the possibility of faking the re- 
sponses. In many cases the applicant can 
see through the item and give the appro- 
priate response. This brief article gives 
dramatic evidence on this point. The data 
were collected in the course of a teaching 
demonstration. The author gave the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory to a group of 
85 students with these instructions: 

“I want you to pretend that you 

are applying for the position of 

salesman in a large industrial or- 

ganization. You have been unem- 

ployed for some time, have a 

family to support, and want very 

much to land this position. You 

are being given this test by the 

employment manager. Please mark 

the answers you would give.” 

A week later the same inventory was 
distributed to the class with the following 
directions: 

“You are now applying for the 

position of librarian in a small 

town. You need the employment 

to support your family and meet 

financial obligations. Please mark 

the answers you would give.” 

Both administrations occurred before 
there was any discussion of personality 
measurement in the class. A table is given 
showing score distributions obtained from 
the two administrations of the test for one 
of the measured traits—Self Confidence. 
There is practically no overlapping between 
the groups. Almost anyone would conclude 
that they represented two quite different 


groups of people. This demonstration is 
admittedly artificial because the subjects 
are not applicants but students pretending 
to be applicants. The results, however, do 
point up very sharply the susceptibility to 
faking of personality inventory tests. 


Reading Abilities of Business Executives. By 
Carol S. Bellows and Carl H. Rush, Jr., 
Personnel Research Center, Wayne Univer- 
sity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, 
No. 1, February 1952, 1-4. 


Quantities of reading materials come 
to the attention of business executives every 
year. Many complain that they haven't 
time to read one-tenth of all they would 
like to read. One method of attacking this 
problem is to try to improve reading skills. 
Training in silent reading skills was given 
to about 150 executives in two industrial 
plants, two banks and two stores. Meetings 
were held once a week for ten consecutive 
weeks. Each period was 1} hours in length, 
and was spent by giving a speed check, by 
discussing reading skills, and by doing 
various pacing exercises. Objective tests 
given at the beginning and end of the ten 
weeks indicated that statistically signifi- 
cant improvement in reading skills took 
place as a result of the reading course. 
Gains in rate of reading were greater and 
more significant than gains in vocabulary. 
The findings suggest that business execu- 
tives can increase their reading rate signifi- 
cantly. 


Readability of Union-Management Agreements. 
By Joseph Tiffin, Purdue University, and 
Francis X. Walsh, S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 4, Winter 
1951, 327-337: 

The readability of 59 union-manage- 
ment agreements was studied by applying 
the Flesch formula. The range of readability 
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scores obtained indicated that such agree- 
ments can be stated simply in language that 
can be understood by the rank and file of 
workers. The agreement should be an in- 
strument of communication if it is to serve 
its true function. That understanding these 
agreements presents a problem is shown by 
the fact that at least one company has set 
up a training course to improve the under- 
standing of the agreement provisions. 

The mean reading ease score of the 59 
agreements studied indicated that they 
were at a level requiring high school or 
some college education. The grievance 
clauses, which are of particular interest 
to the ordinary worker, were found to be at 
a level requiring college education. 

The article describes the methods used 
in selecting the union-management agree- 
ments, the sampling procedures and the 
application of the Flesch formula. There 
was a tendency for the readability scores of 
agreements to approach the more difficult 
end of the scale as the number of members 
covered by the agreement increased. 


“As Flesch has pointed out: ‘Simply 
worded contracts could be instruments of 
healthy, peaceful industrial relations; but 
the involved polysyllabic agreements we 
now have, may, and often do, lead to mis- 
understanding, bad feelings, friction, un- 


Mecessary grievances and, ultimately, 
strikes. Besides, the people most directly 
affected by them—the employees—don't 
know what they mean.’ "’ 

References to statutory law or court 
decisions must be written in legal language, 
but the rules and principles which apply 
to the behavior of workers might reason- 
ably be expected to be written at an easily 
understandable level. 


What Research Should Industrial Psychologists 
Do? By A. Q. Sartain, Southern Methodist 
University. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 
4, Winter 1951, 321-326. 


This is a thought-provoking article 
about the increased interest in the human 


relations aspect of the field of business and 
industrial management. A review ofarticles 
in psychological journals indicate that 
industrial psychologists have done little 
research on the relations between the 
worker and his bosses. Sartain believes that 
most of what is called industrial psychology 
deals with ‘‘fringe issues’’ and problems of a 
secondary sort. The familiar methods of 
psychology have dictated the kinds of 
research that is undertaken. The problems 
that are really important cannot always be 
dealt with neatly by statistical methods. 
The writer gives many examples of problems 
that need investigation and of unanswered 
questions that should be fruitful areas for 
research. While the psychologists are deal- 
ing with less crucial matters, management 
must make decisions. He feels that in- 
dustrial psychologists could be of real 
help in solving some of these problems if 
they would turn their attention to them. 


Prediction of Department Store Sales Per- 
formance from Personal Data. By James N. 
Mosel, The George Washington University. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 1, 
February 1952, 8-10. 


This study was made in a large depart- 
ment store employing about 4500 persons. 
“Selling cost per cent’’ was chosen as the 
criterion of sales performance. On this 
basis the best and the poorest sales clerk ia 
each of the 85 departments of the store was 
selected from those who had applied for 
employment during 1948. These two groups 
of 85 were then compared. Of the 42 items 
of information submitted by the applicant 
at the time of employment, 12 proved to 
distinguish between the two groups at the 
5% level of confidence. The first three of 
these factors were age, years of formal 
education, and years of previous selling 
experience. When applied to 100 present 
employees, total weighted personal data 
scores showed a substantial relationship to 
selling performance. Applying the results 
to this second sample served as a cross- 
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validation check. A previous study in the 
same company has shown that personal 
data could satisfactorily predict job tenure. 


Validation of a Correspondence Aptitude Test. 
By Philip H. Kriedt, Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 1, February 
1952, 5-7: 

This article describes the construction 
of a test which attempted to measure in a 
fairly direct manner aptitude for writing 
clear and tactful business letters. For each 
of 48 business situations requiring a letter, 
three short paragraphs were prepared dif- 
fering in brevity, clarity and tone. The 
individuals taking the test were asked to 
rate the paragraphs. Three different criteria 
were used in keying this test, including the 
rating of clerks by supervisors and the job 
level of these clerks. An analysis of the 
final items rated by the key as best indicated 
that (a) cordial and friendly paragraphs 
are preferable to cool and disinterested 
ones, (b) customer-centered replies are 
preferable to company-centered ones, and 
(c) positive replies are preferable to replies 
which have a negative emphasis. The 
authors conclude that ‘“‘a variety of in- 
dependent methods of evaluation all indi- 
cate that this test probably has a moderate 
relationship with the ability to write 
clear and tactful correspondence and also 
with success as a correspondence clerk.” 
The study will be of interest to those who 
are constructing tests for a specific purpose 
because of the description of the methods 
used in validating the test. 


Matching Men to Job Requirements. By Harold 
F. Rothe, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc. Personnel Psychology, autumn, 1951, Vol. 
4 No. 3 pp. 291-302 

This paper describes a method ot 
matching the personal qualifications of 
supervisors at the higher levels to the de- 
mands of their jobs. The first step was to 
obtain an accurate picture of the jobs. On 
the basis of several hundred interviews with 


supervisors a list of six basic operations 
performed by them was compiled. These 
six managerial operations are: 
(1) Plan an activity, 
(2) Decide to do, or not to do, a certain 
thing, 
(3) Organize and delegate, 
(4) Communicate the program to the 
organization, 
(5) Lead the organization toward the 
goa!, and 
(6) Analyze the progress toward the 
goal. 
Three of these are largely intellectual 
(plan, communicate and analyze) while the 
other three are predominantly personality 
characteristics (decide, organize, and lead). 
Job complexity profiles were drawn 
up for each job by analyzing each of the six 
factors listed above into its constituents. 
The person who holds this job, or who is 
being considered for the job, is then eval- 
uated by the psychologist, and his qualifi- 
cations may be tested or rated on the same 
six factors. The profile for the man can 
then be matched with the profile for the 
job. The paper gives several interesting 
examples of how this works out in practice. 
Mr. Rothe believes that this procedure 
represents a real advance in the application 
of psychological methods. The psycholo- 
gist’s evaluation of a man is usually far 
more refined than is his knowledge of the 
job the man holds, or will hold. Norms for 
jobs must be developed, and a first step is to 
analyze jobs into operating aspects. 


A Note on ‘Simplification of Flesch Reading 
Ease Formula’. By George R. Klare, The 
Psychological Corporation, New York 
City. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, 
No. 1, February 1952, 53. 


This note and the two short articles 
which follow it continue the discussion of 
modifications of Flesch’s reading ease for- 
mula. Mr. Flesch defends his original 
formula and claims that the simplification 
which has been suggested is a step in the 
wrong direction. Those who are making 
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extensive use of the Flesch methods of 
rating difficulty of reading materials will 
probably wish to follow this discussion in 
detail. 


How Readable are Employee Handbooks? By 
Cosimo Carlucci and William J. E. Crissy, 
Queens College. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 4, 
No. 4, Winter 1951, 383-395. 


The factors included in this study of 
employee handbooks were: reading ease, 
human interest, attractiveness of external 
and internal layout, content and typog- 
raphy. Twenty-three handbooks from 
seventeen of the largest corporations in the 
United States were investigated. These 
largest corporations were chosen because 
they employ a large number of workers 
and internal communication is vital. And 
also, they were presumed to have the most 
adequate facilities for handling such prob- 
lems. 

Eleven of the corporations furnished 
information about the educational level of 
their employees. The Flesch formulas used 
in estimating reading ease indicated that 
six of the eleven corporations were writing 
their handbooks ‘‘over the heads’ of a 
large segment of their employees. 

The handbook, in general, covered far 
fewer topics than would be considered 
desirable in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the American Management Associ- 
ation. Perhaps one of the most useful parts 
of this report is a check list of 25 points 
which was used in making the content 
analysis of the handbooks. Anyone who is 
responsible for planning or revising an 
employee handbook would do well to 
consult this article. 


Influence of ‘‘Plain Talk’ on AMC Communi- 
cations. By Arthur O. England, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, Dayton, 
Ohio. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, 
No. 6, December, 1951, 381-382. 

In the June 1950 issue of this same 


journal the author reported on a campaign 
to increase the readability of publications 


of the Air Materiel Command. This is a 
brief note to report the improvement in 
various AMC publications a year later. The 
author illustrates the saving in dollars and 
cents that is made by increasing the reading 
ease of directives that must be read during 
the working day. The campaign is still go- 
ing on and one of the new developments is 
a film strip entitled ‘‘The Key to Plain 
Talk’’ which has been prepared for distri- 
bution. A “‘plain talk’’ dictionary is now in 
experimental form. 


Clerical Testing In Banks. American Bankers 
Association, 12 E. 36th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 1952, $3.00, 65 pp. 


This is the report of a study conducted 
over a period of more than two years by 
the American Bankers Association under the 
direction of William Powers, Deputy Mana- 
ger. The technical work was carried out by 
The Psychological Corporation under the 
guidance of Drs. George K. Bennett and 
Harold G. Seashore. 126 banks cooperated 
in the program and test scores were obtained 
from more than 30,000 job applicants. The 
report outlines the role of tests in selection 
and placement; it discusses the qualities of 
a good test; describes the requirements for 
administration of a test program; and then 
describes the methods used in this program. 
Much space is devoted to two tables of 
norms and to describing those tests which 
were found useful. One chapter is devoted 
to a description of validation studies which 
were carried out in a number of banks. Ac- 
tual results are reported, indicating that a 
number of different test batteries were found 
efficient in predicting success among clerical 
applicants. The report will repay careful 
study by anyone interested in the problem 
of test selection and placement, since much 
of the work done by bank clerks is like 
clerical work everywhere. The success of 
this impressive study is due to the vision 
and persistence of Mr. Powers who has suc- 
ceeded in proving to many banks that the 
proper use of tests will improve clerical 
selection and save money for the employer. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Personnel Association 


Tue Connecticut PrrsoNNeL Asso- 
c1aTION held what they call their Second 
Annual Conference at Yale University in 
New Haven on March 27th. Actually the 
Association is an old one but this is 
only the second state-wide personnel con- 
ference. It was attended by Connecticut 
industrialists from every county but one 
and by people from many other states— 
including your Editor and Assistant Editor. 

The Conference was well organized 
and went off smoothly and on schedule. 
The President of the Association is Harvey 
R. Bowman of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Bridgeport. The speaker at the evening 
session was Charles K. Woodbridge, Presi- 
dent of the Dictaphone Corporation. His 
topic was “Human Relations Is Our Busi- 
ness’’, and it was a human and homely 
explanation of his philosophy in business 
management which has produced the con- 
siderable success which his Company has 
enjoyed and the great respect in which he 
himself is held. 

Chairman of the morning session was 
Robert I. Metcalf of Winchester Arms 
Company who is past president of the 
Association. The welcome address in the 
morning was delivered by Dr. Hudson B. 
Hastings, Chairman, Department of In- 
dustrial Administration, Yale University, 
on whose premises the session was held— 
Strathcona Hall. I don’t know it for a fact 
but I presume that Strathcona Hall repre- 
sents the gift of Lord Strathcona of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway fame. I saw some 
railroad figures and some decorations on the 
windows, which supports my guess. It was 
an ideal place to hold a conference of this 
kind, attended by more than 400 people. 

The morning was mostly devoted to a 
panel discussion under the descriptive title 
‘Present Practices Which Improve Human 
Relations’’. Members of the panel session 


gave a splendid performance which held 
everyone's attention throughout the ses- 
sion. On the panel were J. J. Morrow, 
Chairman of the Pitney-Bowes Company, 
Stamford; Ellsworth S. Grant of the Allen 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford; A. J. 
Bergfeld a partner in the management con- 
sulting firm of Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison; and Warren L. Mottram of the 
R. Wallace and Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wallingford. Each member of the 
panel gave a short talk on some aspect of 
the topic. While he was speaking ushers 
circulated through the room gathering 
written questions. The best part of the 
meeting was the replies to these questions 
and the discussion which accompanied 
them. Mr. Grant answered a question deal- 
ing with personnel policies in the course of 
which he said that his own Company, in 
conducting attitude surveys among the 
employees, gave them an invitation to make 
suggestions which could later be incor- 
porated into their written personnel poli- 
cies. They found this most effective. Warren 
L. Mottram in the course of replying to a 
question about union agreements, sdid that 
they regarded it as very important that 
everyone who participated in the adminis- 
tration of a labor contract—the foremen 
in particular—should be acquainted with 
its provisions and should receive the benefit 
of experiences of others in the course of 
the administration of the contract through- 
out the year. At discussions with the union 
on the renewal of the contract he said his 
Company always arranged to have several 
foremen present although not taking an 
active part. 

Mr. Bergfeld spoke of the quandary 
the foreman finds himself in today. So 
many plans are being put into effect which 
are being administered by someone else 
such as the job evaluation program, the 
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safety system and others. He pointed out 
the importance of having the foreman fec! 
that he was still a foreman and giving him 
some part in the planning and introduction 
of these programs. He also thought it 
important to have the foreman realize 
that he was not being supplanted by these 
programs but that they were being in- 
stalled to lighten his own load and to give 
him more time to devote to his primary 
job—getting out the production. Mr. Mor- 
row, as Chairman, made wise selections of 
questions and kept the meeting in full 
motion at all times. 

The afternoon was devoted to three 
sessions. The first one was a talk on the se- 
lection of supervisors in the Standard Oil 
Companies which are affiliated with the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. The talk was 
by Dz. Edwin R. Henry who is in charge of 
personnel research in the New Jersey 
Standard Oil. He devoted most of his time 
to an explanation of some of the things 
that have been done in developing tests for 
the selection of men to become foremen. He 
told of the success that they had had. In 
passing it is interesting to know that three 
types of tests of the many tried proved 
valuable. One of these is a personal history 
with weighted items. The second was a 
judgment test developed by Dr. Henry and 
his associates and which is an outgrowth 
of some work done in the army during the 
wartime. He commented that the familiar 
types of intelligence or mental ability 
tests did not do as well as the judgment 
test and contributed nothing additional. 
The third test was the Kuder vocational 
interest test. However, only three scales of 
this test proved valuable, the one on com- 
putation, one on social service interests 
and the one on mechanical interest. Dr. 
Henry makes his headquarters at Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.) at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Richard R. Crow, Training Director 
for the United States Rubber Company, 
spoke on the development of supervisors. 


The last speaker of the afternoon was Bill 
Winans, Vice President Industrial Rela- 
tions, Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. Bill was his usual salty self under the 
title “Human Relations—A Full Time 
Job’. A few of the things he said are 
worthy of being repeated. He referred to 
the efforts being made by some people in 
the field to have personnel recognized as a 
profession. He decried such efforts. He 
said, “‘I wouldn't talk about it if I were 
you’’. He thought that people in the person- 
nel field had to justify themselves by their 
performance and that professional status 
would not help them. He said he thought 
that this talk about professionalism indi- 
cated a state of mind for which Jim Worthy 
of Sears Roebuck once coined the phrase 
“status anxiety’’. Bill said his definition of 
the personnel job was to help everyone de- 
velop the will to work and the skills to 
work together. The general feeling was 
that Bill had brought the day’s session to a 
sparkling finish. 


Tue. StramMrorp-GreEeNwicnh (Con- 
NECTICUT) PERSONNEL Assoc1aTION holds 
monthly meetings in its area. Robert Pier- 
son is President this year. President for last 
year was John Miller of Pitney-Bowes Inc. 
Most of their meetings are devoted to panel 
discussions. 


Tae Lower NavuGautuck VALLEY 
PERSONNEL AssOcIATION is a small one with 
16 members. However, two of the members 
I talked to at New Haven last month were 
very enthusiastic ones. The Association 
represents companies in the four Con- 
necticut towns of Shelton, Derby, Ansonia 
and Seymour. The Association was started 
in the wartime when they got together to 
hear about some of the Federal regulations. 
There is no formal organization but I gather 
from Earl Dunn of Sponge Rubber Products 
Company that there is a good deal of in- 
terest among their small membership. 
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Tae Hartrorp PersonNeLt Group was 
started many years ago by Harry A. Hopf, 
the distinguished management consultant 
who died two or three years ago. He was, 
at that time, at the Ensign-Bickford Com- 
pany of Hartford. Ellsworth Grant of Allen 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford told 
me a little something about the Associa- 
tion. 





Tue INpustriAL Tratninc CouncIL 
or New York Strats has elected new officers 
and committee members. The new President 
is Marcy J. Bower, General Supervisor of 
Training and Safety, Niagara-Mohawk 
Power Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. John 
N. Brophy is Secretary-Treasurer. He is at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 





Tue Cautrornia TRAINING Directors’ 
AssociaTION, with the assistance of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations and Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of 
California, developed a special course in 
training problems held April 14, April 28, 


May 12, and May 26 on the Berkeley 
campus of the University. Sessions are 
titled ‘‘Analysis of Training Needs and 
Program Development,’’ conducted by Dr. 
F. Theodore Malm, Assistant Professor of 
Business Administration at the University, 
“Techniques for Developing Participa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Conference Leadership,’’ and ‘“The 
Role-Playing Technique.” 

At their April 9 meeting the Asso- 
ciation heard Walter Tait, Senior Training 
Analyst of the Personnel Department of 
Standard Oil Company, San Francisco, tell 
how “‘We Took an Opinion Poll.’* Mr. Tait 
explained how the poll that his company is 
at present concluding, in which over 15,000 
employees participated, was developed and 
conducted, and what questions they hoped 
to get answered. The 8-minute feature 
sketch of the evening was given by William 
(Bill) Fothergill, Training Supervisor of 
Shell Oil Company, Martinez Refinery. His 
topic was ‘‘Job Rotation Training for 


Craftsmen,’’ discussing the upgrading plan 
he has used for the past three years. Al 
Amburn, Personnel Manager of Moore 
Business Forms, was chairman. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL WomeEN has just been formed by 
personnel women from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and England. Officers 
of the new organization are: President, Mrs. 
Phyllis R. Stiles of Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Northwood of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), New York; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth M. Condon of Universal 
Match Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred Webber of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mabel C. Miller of Vernon General In- 
surance Co., Indianapolis; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Mildred McGrath of Inter- 
national Business Machines, Cincinnati, O. 
Objective of the organization is ‘‘to en- 
courage, promote and extend women’s 
personnel associations throughout the 
United States, and other countries approved 
by the International Executive Committee; 
to promote the recognition of women’s 
place in the field of personnel; and to en- 
courage training and to improve personnel 
practices through the efforts of qualified 
women.'’ The association provides for 
membership of individuals as well as of 
groups. It held a Spring Conference in 
Indianapolis April 19-20 attended by several 
hundred women. 





Tue INLAND PgRsONNEL AssOCIATION 
held a meeting on April 15 which stressed 
the importance of communications as a 
means to better understanding between 
employer and employee. Speakers were 
Gerald C. Chappell, Training Director for 
the Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, and 
A. B. Paulson, Training Director for 
Farmers Insurance Group of Los Angeles. 
In this connection the Association's an- 
nouncement suggested reading ‘‘Spotlight 
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on an Unsolved Problem—Communication”’ 
by Eileen Ahern as it appeared in the 
January 1951 issue of PersonNEL JOURNAL. 





Tue Paciric Nortawest Personnel 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION in its publica- 
tion, Personnel Panorama, February issue, 
gives a capsule digest of ‘‘Personnel Man- 
agement in the Pacific Northwest’’ by 
Charles W. Voris as it appeared in the 
January Personnget JournaL, and advises 
checking article against own personnel 
activity. 





Tue Personne. Manacers Cus of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce met on April 
8 to hear Dr. Charles C. Noble, Dean of 
Hendricks Memorial Chapel at Syracuse 
University. Dr. Noble gave a popular type 
of psychological talk, titled ‘You Don’t 
Have to Go Crazy,"’ which attempts to 
help people find methods for withstanding 
the strains of these strenuous days. 





Te CALIFORNIA PErsONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AsSOCIATION in 1952 will be headed by 
Clyde W. King, Manager of Public and 
Industrial Relations at Fibreboard Products 
Inc., as President, and W. L. Ingraham, 
General Manager of the Personnel Depart- 
ment at Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, as Vice-President. 


Tue Inpustriat Revations Assocta- 
TION oF Cuicaco at its April 14 meeting 
featured L. R. Hillyard, Engineering Per- 
sonnel Officer at lowa State College, as the 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Hillyard, cur- 
rently President of the Midwest College 
Placement Association, spoke on ‘‘Effective 
College Recruitment,’’ touching on the 
ethics of such recruitment, student reaction 
to various company plans and programs, 
interviewing methods, wages offered college 
students, and suggestions regarding a more 
effective approach to students by companies. 

The April 8 meeting of the Association 
heard ‘‘Labor Monopolies’’ discussed by H. 
Gregg Lewis, Associate Professor of the 
Department of Economics at the University 
of Chicago. Co-chairmen for this event 
were Hugh M. Holmes, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations at General American Trans- 
portation Corp., and Robert E. Novy, Vice- 
President in charge of Operations at Inland 
Steel Container Company. 

On April 3 Dr. Harold Rothe, Per- 
sonnel Director of the American Hospital 
Supply Company, spoke to the Association 
on ‘Job Complexity Analysis.’’ Dr. Rothe, 
author of numerous articles and books in 
the field of industrial psychology, discussed 
methods for analyzing jobs into their com- 
ponent factors and determining therefrom 
the qualifications essential to filling the 
job, with special attention to matching 
men to supervisory job requirements. 


Conferences 


Tue InpustriaL RetatTions CENTRE 
and the Department of Psychology at 
McGill University co-operated in presenting 
the Fifth Personnel Appraisal Institute 
May 12-24 at Chancellor Day Hall, Mon- 
treal. Lectures, discussions and work as- 
signments made up the intensive two-week 
course on technical and practical training 
in all aspects of personnel appraisal with 
emphasis on the efficient utilization of avail- 
able manpower. Some of the topics under 


discussion by members of the Institute staff 
were: ‘Differences in People’’ by Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Webster, Director of the Institute, 
Associate Professor of Psychology; ‘“The 
Employment Interview"’ by Dr. N. C. Kep- 
hart, Associate Professor, Division of Edu- 
cational and Applied Psychology; ‘‘Mental 
Ability Tests’’ by Dr. C. H. Lawshe, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Occupational Re- 
search Centre, Purdue University; *‘Personal 
Data in Relation to Job Success and Tenure”’ 
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by Dr’. Joseph Tiffin, Professor of Industrial 
Psychology at Purdue. An industrial panel, 
consisting of A. F. R. Filion, Employment 
Manager of The Henry Morgan Company, 
Montreal, and K. V. Keirstead, Area Per- 
sonnel Supervisor of Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, Montreal, presented ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Appraisal in Action.” 





Tae New York University Institute 
oF Lasor Retations held its fifth annual 
conference April 22-25 inclusive at Arthur 
T. Vancerbilt Hall, New York University 
Law Center, New York, its theme, “‘Labor 
and Emergency Controls."’ On the con- 
ference program were “‘The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage" discussed by A. D. H. 
Kaplan, Economist at Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and ‘Pension 
Plans under Wage Stabilization’’ by Frank 
C. Pierson, Professor of Economics at 
Swarthmore College. A ‘‘Clinic on Wage 
and Salary Stabilization’’ was conducted 


by Emanuel Stein, Professor of Economics 
and Executive Director of the Institute, 
and Morris A. Horowitz, Director of Case 


Analysis, National 


Board. 


Wage Stabilization 





Tue PersONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL ReE- 
LATIONS AssOcIATION were CO-sponsors with 
the Manufacturing and Industries Commit- 
tee and the Personnel Managers Committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce for 
the Fifteenth Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions held at the Riviera Country Club, 
Santa Monica, April 16-17-18. Among the 
speakers were Harry B. Coen, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Employee Relations at 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, who dis- 
cussed ‘The Role of Employee Relations 
in Public Relations’’; Ben L. Wells, Presi- 
dent of Ben L. Wells Company, who spoke 
on ‘‘Management Training’; Vance R. 
Nabors of Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Company, Palmer Wentworth, Personnel 
Consultant, and John D. McLean of Citi- 


zens National Trust & Savings Bank who 
reviewed the problem of ‘‘Turnover."’ 





Tue CairorniA PERsONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT Associ1aTION held its 27th Pacific 
Coast Management Conference at the Clare- 
mont Hotel in Berkeley April 15-16 on the 
theme, ‘Improving Management Perform- 
ance."’ W. L. Ingraham, General Manager 
of the Personnel Department at Standard 
Oil Company of California, and Albert C. 
Beeson, Director of Industrial Relations at 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
were chairmen of the first day’s meeting. 
Clyde W. King, Manager of Public & In- 
dustrial Relations at Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., and President of CPMA, presided at 
the evening meeting, while T. C. Erickson, 
Industrial Relations Manager at Pan-Amer- 
ican World Airways, and John W. Bristow, 
Executive Vice-President of California Proc- 
essors & Growers, Inc., served for the 
second day. Subjects included ‘‘Organiza- 
tion and Control of the Company Personnel 
Department’’ by L. R. Gaiennie, Director 
of Personnel at Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
‘Trends and Prospects in Union Relations 
and Bargaining Practices’ by Richard P. 
Doherty, Director of Employee-Employer 
Relations Department at National Associ- 
ation of Radio and Television Broadcasters; 
and a ‘‘Leadership Development Clinic’’ by 
a panel of five: J. Herman Mattson, Training 
Coordinator of Ford Motor Company, Rich- 
mond, John Peart, Training Director of 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los An- 
geles; J. W. Quigg, Manager Supervisory 
Training of Air Reduction Company, New 
York; Mack Stoker, Regional Supervisor of 
Trade and Ind. Educ., State Department of 
Education, Los Angeles, and Walter J. Tait, 
Senior Training Specialist at Standard Oil 
Company of California. 


Tue University oF TENNEsSEE Divi- 
sion of University Extension and Tennessee 
Industries, in cooperation with The Mem- 
phis Industrial Personnel Council, spon- 
sored the 15th Annual Tennessee Industrial 
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Personnel Conference April 3-4 at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis. The conference cov- 
ered such topics as ‘‘Selling Safety to the 
Employee’ by Jack Dunman, Director of 
Safety, The Mengel Company, Louisville, 
Ky., and ‘‘Leadership—Supervisory Train- 
ing’’ by E. H. Reed, Manager of the 
Education and Personnel Department, In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago. 
Special interest group sessions offered **Wel- 
fare Plans and Employee Benefits’’ by J. 
Henry Smith, 2nd Vice-President, The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, and John L. Hawn, Director of 
Personnel Practices, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘Personnel Selection’ 
by J. M. Porter, Jr., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Tennessee; ‘‘Making 
Industrial Publications More Effective’’ by 
Elbert Walker, Advertising and Promotion 
Manager, Republic Shoe Company, Nash- 
ville; and ‘‘One Engineer—Two Jobs’’ by 
N. W. Dougherty, Dean of the College of 
Engineering, University of Tennessee. 


Employee Magazines 


H. P. Hoop & Sons’ monthly publica- 
tion for employees, The Spotlight, edited by 
Jane A. Donovan, features on its March- 
April cover the picture of employee Joe 
Healey with his smiling, attractive wife 
and seven children. The unspoken but 
potent suggestion contained in this family 
group is health, happiness, contentment at 
Hood. Inside the 32-page 8x11 magazine 
is the drawing of an animated paycheck 
singing on stage. Over the caption ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes are other ‘Stars’,’’ the other 
stars being Debentures Interest Premiums, 
Retirement Plan, Vacation and Holidays, 
Educational Refunds, Disability Plan, and 
Death Benefits. Another full-page feature 
in the magazine tells the story: “‘This is 
How We Make Our Cottage Cheese,’’ with 
seven pictures of the cheese-making proc- 
ess, naming the employees involved in each 
operation. 

FireEMAN’s Funp Group inserted in 
The Visiting Fireman for March a report to 
staff members on the results of company 
operations during the year 1951 in a very 
interesting 4-page series of lively yellow 
and gray cartoons. ‘Money... Money 
... Money .. . and where it went in ‘51° 
ends up comparing 1950 and 1951 figures in 
the form of giraffes. The publication, for- 
warded by Ed. Scharetg, Advertising Man- 
ager of Fireman’s Fund Group, 4o1 Cali- 


fornia Street, San Francisco 20, is edited by 
Jane Rogers. 

A One-Man Business was the caption 
of a full page illustrated story in the 
Spruance Cellophane News for March 19th. 
At the top is this story ‘‘Every March, our 
Company issues to its stockholders a report 
on its operation for the preceeding calendar 
year. In order to picture these operations 
in graphic terms, the Spruance Cellophane 
News divided the company’s financial 
figures by the average number of employees 
—86,878—in what would represent a one- 
man business. To see how slitting machine 
operator Claude B. Bradshaw would have 
made out in 1951, if he had been running 
the hypothetical duPont one-man business 
follow the pictures. (Spruance is a division 
of duPont Co.) Then there are six photo- 
graphs posed by Claude Bradshaw showing 
the financial figures of this mythical one- 
man business. He paid his customers 
$17,795 for parts and services they fur- 
nished. He paid taxes of $4,408 and paid 
himself $4,535. He paid out $6,285 for 
material and services in making duPont 
products. $967 was set aside for replacing 
plant and equipment and $1,036 was paid 
to shareholders for the use of their money. 
Because of higher taxes dividends were 
lower than in 1950. This example makes the 
financial figures of the business seem to 
come to life. 
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Publications 


MaraTHON CorporaTION, Menasha, 
Wis., has just published two new booklets 
—one for college recruitment, the other for 
a newly launched scholarship program. 
J. B. Fagot, Placement Manager of Mara- 
thon’s Personnel Division, in forwarding 
the booklets, advises that the first replaces 
former group meetings held by the company 
on college campuses to tell the Marathon 
story to graduates. It is an attractive 83x11, 
32-page publication, titled ‘‘Marathon In- 
vites You to Work, to Learn, to Progress," 
largely illustrated with photos, and gives 
the history and growth of the company, its 
plant operations, products and markets, 
with the latter half devoted to personnel 
benefits and personal opportunities, job 
training, and community information. The 
scholarship offered in the second booklet is 
a $3,000 four-year scholarship in chemical, 
civil, mechanical or general engineering, 
open to male students in four local high 
schools, to his own choice of accredited 
colleges. 





Nationa Orrick MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 44, presents the eighth in the series 
of annual publications, The Noma Bibliog- 
raphy for Office Managers, 1952 edition. This 
is a classified compilation of selected refer- 
ences to publications appearing in 1949, 
1950, and 1951. It is divided into two sec- 
tions: “Articles, Booklets, Reports,’’ and 
**Books,”’ both of which are divided into 
36 office management categories so that 
particular subjects may be easily found. 
Alphabetical and classification indi¢es on 
subjects are also provided. Publishefs’ in- 
dices on both sections give the addresses 
where all publications listed may be ob- 
tained, together with prices where avail- 
able. The Bibliography contains 32 pages 
and is 84x11 in size. 





Joss PustisHinc Company, 681 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, features Fashion in 


the April issue of its monthly magazine, 
Jobs in California, with articles on ‘The 
California Girl,’ “‘Opportunities in the 
Fashion Field,’” and ‘‘Placement in the 
Apparel Industry,” among others. The 
magazine sells for 25¢ on newsstands 
throughout California and Hawaii, with 
yearly subscription $2.50 ($3.50 east of the 
Rockies and in Canada). 

Tue NATIONAL AssociATION OF MaNnu- 
FACTURERS has issued a 60-page manual, 
Talking It over with Employees, Stockholders 
and Dealers, described as a ‘‘new tool to 
simplify the task of top management in 
telling the enterprise story and in building 
closer relationships with these important 
publics.’’ It is divided into three sections: 
(1) ‘“‘What Employees Want to Know and 
What Employees Need to Know,"’ contain- 
ing actual facsimiles of company talks, 
letters, and bulletins; (2) ‘‘The Importance 
of Reaching Stockholders, Suppliers and 
Dealers," giving samples of communica- 
tions, much of which material is also ap- 
propriate for employees; (3) ‘‘How to 
Start and Maintain a Communications Pro- 
gram in Your Company,”’ A novel com- 
munications calendar on front and back 
covers suggests ideas for company action 
each week throughout the year. The new 
publication supplements two others pub- 
lished by NAM in the past two years: 
Employee Communications for Better Under- 
standing and Case Book of Employee Communi- 
cations in Action. It has been prepared by the 
Industrial Relations Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 
49th Street, New York 20. 





NatTionaL InpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD Labor Economist, Dr. Herbert R. 
Northrup, reports that the incentive for 
both management and labor to settle their 
differences “‘is most likely to be adversely 
affected by strike control laws in industries 
where the collective bargaining system is 
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the weakest.’’ Dr. Northrup based his find- 
ings on visits to ten of the 14 states having 
strike control laws and on intensive study 
of major legislation in this field. His con- 
clusions appear in Strike Controls in Essential 
Industries, No. 30 of the ‘Studies in Business 
Economics"’ issued by the Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Price is 50¢ per copy. 





Princeton University, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, has issued No. 44 of its 
Selected References, March 1952 (20¢). In the 
four-page leaflet are analyzed 17 publica- 
tions relating to Stock Options for Execu- 
tives, three under the heading of Provisions 
of Current Stock Option Plans, nine under 
Legal Aspects of Stock Options, and five 
under Stock Options as Incentives. 

The University has also released a 65- 
page paper-bound booklet titled ‘‘Retire- 
ment Procedures under Compulsory and 
Flexible Retirement Policies’’ by Helen 
Baker, Associate Director of the Industrial 
Relations Section ($2.00). Findings indicate 
that (1) compulsory retirement is far more 
prevalent in company practice than selec- 
tive retirement which, widely supported by 
outside exponents, is rarely followed even 
by companies agreeing with the principle; 
(2) different interpretation of identically 
worded clauses causes varying company 
practice; (3) while managements are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the human 
aspects of retirement and a number of the 
companies studied are experimenting with 
pre- or post-retirement counseling, none 
had established company-wide procedures 
for such counseling; (4) no conclusive evi- 
dence existed on the effect of compulsory or 
optional retirement on the total efficiency 
of operations; (5) management has a stake 
in working out an old age solution. 





Pitney-Bowss, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
dedicates its 32nd Annual Report (1951) to 
the Supervisor, who ‘‘chosen with as deep 
concern for his human leadership as for his 
technical skills... carries a variety and 
depth of responsibility undreamed of by 


foremen of our early years.’’ This salute to 
“the non-commissioned officer of an eco- 
nomic system which has become the hope 
of the free world’’ is the third in a series 
of acknowledgments to those who con- 
tribute to Pitney-Bowes progress. Last 
year’s Annual Report was dedicated to the 
engineer, 1949 the salesman. Future reports 
will pay tribute to the customer, the stock- 
holder, the supplier, and the factory 
worker, the office worker, the executive. 
Such acknowledgments, according to Fred- 
erick Bowes, Jr., Director of Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising, have made a deep 
impression on readers both inside and out- 
side the company. 





Tue TRAVELERS INsuRANCE ComPaNtgs of 
Hartford have issued their 1952 Book of 
Street and Highway Accident Data, labeled 
Lucky You. The 32-page booklet carries a 
series of animated, eye-catching cartoons, 
captioned “‘Lucky You—you made it 
through another year without hurting or 
killing yourself in traffic,"’ ‘Lucky You— 
you ignored speed limits and _lived,”’ 
“Lucky you—you jaywalked and reached 
the other side,’’ etc., interspersed with 
sobering statistics on those who were not 
so lucky. The booklet, published annually, 
is distributed free in the interest of street 
and highway safety and may be obtained 
gratis from The Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies or their representatives. Inquiries 
pertaining to the contents should be 
directed to Walter M. Harrison, Jr., Public 
Information and Advertising Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





ABSENTEEISM COSTS EMPLOYERS on the 
average $56.00 per employee per year. Based 
on this figure the total cost to American 
industry with sixty million workers is more 
than three billion dollars per year. This is 
only the direct cost in wages and salaries. 
The Benson Laboratories Inc., Bessemer 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. recently 
made a survey on the cost of absenteeism. 
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It showed that less than a quarter of bus- 
imess organizations kept any records of 
absences and only 8 per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed (249 in number) kept rec- 
ords complete enough to determine the cost 
of absenteeism. Copies of the eight page 
report may be obtained from Benson Lab- 
oratories on request. 





Tae TwentietH Century Funp has 
recently issued a moving picture film, 
“Working Together: A Case History of 
Labor-Management Cooperation.’ The film 
tells the story of how union and manage- 
ment of the American Lead Pencil Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J., learned to work 
together for their mutual benefit. A 32-page 
pamphlet accompanies the film as a guide 
to study and discussion. The film is 23 
minutes on 16 mm. black and white with 
sound and was produced by Eddy Albert 
Productions. Prints may be rented from the 
University Extension Library and local film 
dealers and may be purchased from regional 
offices of Encyclopedia Brittanica. The 
Twentieth Century Fund is at 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





I HAVE SEEN A GREAT MANY employee 
handbooks and have noticed the tendency 
for them to become ever more elaborate and 
handsome. The other day I picked up a 
book in the employment office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore. It was entitled ““Your New Job 
With USF&G.”’ This little book measures 
only three by four and one-half inches in 
size and has only fourteen pages. It has only 
seventeen paragraphs, each with a title 
indicating its subject matter. Thus, in very 
compact form it gives the minimum essen- 
tial information for the new employee. In 
designing the book it was felt that there 
was no point in giving the employee more 
information than he could use in the first 
period of his employment. This information 
is given briefly and simply. It has been my 
experience that a great many of the elab- 


orate booklets published nowadays are not 
read by the employees. A few years ago I 
tested this out by having interviewers ques- 
tion employees after they had been at work 
for 30 days. It was quite a shock to find how 
little they knew of what was contained in 
the employee handbook. Arthur W. 
Holmes is Vice President and head of the 
Personnel Department at USF&G and the 
Assistant Personnel Officer is Charles 
Adams. Their offices are at Calvert and 
Redwood Streets, Baltimore. 

THe DepartMENT oF LaBouR AND 
NaTionaL Service of the Commonwealth 
of Australia discusses “‘The Financial Ef- 
fects of Absence from Work"’ in its Bulletin 
of Industrial Psychology and Personnel Practice 
for December 1951. Observing that in the 
last few years absence from work has 
reached proportions regarded as excessive, 
authors W. J. Byrt and L. R. Wall of the 
Industrial Welfare Divison of the Depart- 
ment give an account of the first of a series 
of case studies of the financial effects of 
absence in Australian factories. Their pur- 
pose is to illustrate a simple method which 
may be used by almost any manufacturing 
organization. Another article in the issue 
considers ‘‘Wage Incentives and Indirect 
Workers,’’ in which M. Kangan points out 
that wage incentive plans are usually de- 
vised for direct production work. Also in 
the issue are ‘‘The Changing Culture of a 
Factory’ and ‘‘Joint Consultation.’’ The 
Bulletin is available from the Secretary, 
Department of Labour and National Serv- 
ice, Box 2817AA, G.P.O. Melbourne, C.1. 





Tue AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING 
Directors publication, The Journal of Indus- 
trial Training, in its November-December 
1951 issue contains an article entitled *‘Per- 
sonnel Training at Dallas Power & Light 
Company"’ by F. M. Keith, Training Co- 
ordinator of the Company. This was a paper 
presented at the Fourth Power Distribution 
Conference held at the University of Texas 
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in October 1951. In describing the various 
types of training done by his company Mr. 
Keith lists the areas of training ‘by inten- 
tion’’ as: Supervisory Personnel, On-the-job 
Instruction, Company Training for Grad- 
uate Engineers, Apprentice Training, Acci- 
dent Prevention Training, Indoctrination 
of New Employees, General Economic Edu- 
cation, Company Training for Engineering 
Students, and Miscellaneous Training for 
Employees. 

In the same issue Bill N. Taylor, City 
Manager of Wichita Falls, Texas, writes 
“Appraising a Supervisory Training Pro- 
gram." Mr. Taylor will be remembered for 
his article, “Some Supervisors Won't 
Learn,’’ which appeared in the PersonNEL 
Journat for February. 





Tue Business INFORMATION BuREAU OF 
THE CLEVELAND Pus ic Lisrary covers the 
subject of Counseling in Industry in the 
September-December 1951 issue of its bulle- 
tin, Business Information Sources. This is 
a selected list of references dealing with the 
ethics of counseling, how it is used in 
industrial organizations, what the counse- 
lor does, the background and training he 
needs for this work, how he can help em- 
ployees make necessary adjustments, etc. 
Included in the listing are 11 articles from 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL, the most recent being 
Psychological Testing Helps the Individual Too 
by Martin M. Bruce, September 1950 issue; 
Mental Health for Employees by Thadene 
Hayworth and Janet Dolan, June 1949; 
and Differences between Clinical and Industrial 
Non-Directive Counseling by Dougald S. 
Arbuckle, April 1948. Copies of Business 
Information Sources are available at 1o¢ each 
from Miss Rose L. Vormelker, Business 
Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
O. Subscription to the bulletin, which is 
published four to six times a year, may be 
had for two years at $1.00. 





Weirton Steet Company of Weirton, 
W. Va., is the subject of a series of seven 


articles from the Pittsburgh Press by 
William A. White, Staff Correspondent. 
The articles, stressing the freedom-loving, 
forward-looking united spirit of the com- 
pany and the town (the President is the 
Mayor) are published in a large and attrac- 
tive 24-page booklet, plentifully illustrated, 
entitled Weirton—Where Freedom Rings. 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ResEarcH Asso- 
c1ATION has issued a handsomely printed 
paper bound volume of 388 pages, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting held in Chicago, December 28th 
and 29th, 1950. The report of the proceed- 
ings was edited by Milton Derber. The 
proceedings contain the full text of all 
papers presented at this meeting, divided 
into ten parts covering such subjects as 
Wartime Labor Relations, Manpower Util- 
ization, Employment Security and Defense, 
Wage Theory, Experiments in Inter-dis- 
ciplinary Research and others. 

The Association has also published under 
date of December 1951, ‘Industrial Pro- 
ductivity: A Social and Economic Anal- 
ysis’. This is handsomely printed in 224 
pages and paper cover. Editor is L. Reed 
Tripp and the editorial board under whose 
direction the report was prepared consists 
of Solomon Barkin, Hiram Davis, Benedict 
Saurino and William Fred Whyte. The text 
is composed of twelve separate papers by 
as many authors, among which are several 
by members of the editorial board. 





Toe U. S. Department oF Lasor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, announces the 
publication of Digest of Selected Health, 
Insurance, Welfare and Retirement Plans, 
August 1951. This is a report covering 42 
plans of these various types arranged under 
collective bargaining agreements in different 
industries. A similar report made a year ago 
covered 30 plans. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. at 50¢ per copy. 
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PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Presently employed—2 years experience in interviewing, placement, re- 
cruiting, employee relations, and some testing. BA in Economics with 1 year graduate study in labor 
and personnel. Vet. age 32, married, 2 children. Will relocate. Desire an opportunity to grow and 
advance. Resume on request. Reply Box 765. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A. and M.S. in Industrial Psychology. Some experience as researcher in 
Industrial Relations for large Midwest University. Age 26, married. Interested in Counseling, Testing, 
Labor and Human Relations problems. Wish to be able to continue toward Ph.D. Reply Box 166. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available after October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
en in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishing 
field; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 767. 


PERSONNEL: Labor relations position desired by professional government employee with broad 
experience in administration of Taft-Hartley Act, Wage & Hour Law, and Wage Stabilization pro- 
“en. Practical understanding of employer problems under these laws and overall grasp of human 
relation factors involved in collective bargaining. Reply Box 168. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: MS degree in Industrial Psychology. 1} years graduate work 
toward Ph.D. Two years college teaching experience including teaching of adults. Experience in Air 
Force Engineering Office. Geatuete assistant experience in University Counseling Center. Prefer to 
locate in Penna. or bordering states. Reply Box 172. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Sound training, plus six years of executive Personnel Administration ex- 
sew ne Successful record of achievement in plants of 500 to 3000. Age 34, married, degree, midwest 
ocation preferred but not essential. Resume interview at your request. Reply Box 273. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL: Can learn your needs quickly. Graduate training eee psychol- 
a 


ogy. Army and educational experience (assistant dean of students) in personnel. Male, age 29, prefer 


southeast. Reply Box 174. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Several years in industrial rela- 
tions and personnel management in steel industry. Broad experience representing management in ad- 
ministration of labor contracts; supervising employment, safety, training programs, developing 
procedures pertaining to wage rate, technological, production, legal problems. Capable as director or 
assistant director. College and post-graduate law degrees. Age 47. Resume/interview. Reply Box 275. 


(continued on Page 61) 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. University graduates with three or more years in analysis 
and development of employee benefit programs and employee relations policy formulation. Experience 
with foreign nationals particularly desirable. For major oil company with extensive Middle Eastern 
operations. Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. 
Reply Box 169. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC RESEARCH ANALYST: Foreign Service. Qualified Research Analyst capable of 
initiating and developing studies of customs, social and economic conditions, religion, vital statistics, 
and similar information relative to the people of the Middle East and neighboring areas. For major 
oil company with extensive Middle Eastern operations. Write giving personal history and work 
experience; please include telephone number. Reply Box z7o. 


JOB ANALYSTS: Foreign Service. Engineering or Business Administration graduates with two or 
more years of Industrial Wage and Salary Administration. Knowledge of factor comparison or point 
rating systems of job evaluation. For major oil — with extensive middle eastern operations. 
Write giving personal history and work experience; please include telephone number. Reply Box z7z. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per 
line, 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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out from among them those who later prove to be the most efficient. 
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Phiis insportant piece of test research is fully reported in 2 | Lo 
some'6s-pege book, “Clerical Testing in Banks." Send us $3 for scopy 
or write us for an illustrated circular describing the report. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P. O. Box 239 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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